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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 
Sea FisHertes REGULATION Act 1888 (51 & 52 Vict. c. 54). 


The following is a copy of an order, signed by the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade on the 26th August last, conferring the powers 
of a Local Fisheries Committee on the Southampton Harbour 
Board :— 

Whereas the Southampton Harbour Board are a_ harbour 
authority having jurisdiction over the under-mentioned area 
conferred upon them by the Southampton Harbour Act, 1887 
(50 Vict. ec. lii.), namely, the port of Southampton as defined in 
the fifth section of such last-mentioned Act ; 

And whereas an application for the creation of a sea fisheries 
district comprising that area or any part thereof has not been 
made ; 

Now, therefore, the Board of Trade, by virtue of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, 1888, 
and otherwise, do hereby confer upon the said Southampton 
Harbour Board the powers of a Local Fisheries Committee with 
respect to the above-mentioned area, under and in accordance 
with the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, 1888. 


Mercuant Suiprina (Conours) Act, 1889 
(52 & 55 Vict. ¢. 73). 

An Act has recently been passed to amend the law relating to 
the use of flags in the British Merchant Service. 

Section 1 of this Act declares the red ensign usually worn by 
merchant ships to be the proper national colours for all British 
ships and boats, except Her Majesty’s ships and such as have a 
warrant from Her Majesty or the Admiralty to wear any other 
colours. 
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Section 2 provides for the imposition of a penalty not exceeding 
1002. on any British ship not hoisting the proper national colours 
on a signal being made to her by one of Her Majesty’s ships, and 
on entering or leaving any foreign port, and if of 50 tons gross 
tonnage or upwards on entering or leaving any British port. This 
does not, however, apply to sea fishing boats registered under the 
Sea Fisheries Acts. 

Section 3 amends section 105 of -the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854, as regards the recovery of the penalty in respect of the 
improper hoisting of colours or pendants, and the prosecution of 
offences under that section. 

Section 6 states that this Act may be cited as the Merchant 
Shipping (Colours) Act, 1889, and shall be construed as one with 
the Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854 to 1887, and that those Acts 
and the present Act may be cited together os the Merchant 
Shipping Acts, 1854 to 1889, 


TENDERS FOR COMPLETION OF WoRKS FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THE Bay or Povoa po VARzIM. 


The following is a copy of « communication, dated 5th 
October, which has been received by the Board of Trade from the 
Foreign Office :— 

“Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon has forwarded to the 
Foreign Office copy of a decree published in the Official Gazette 
inviting tenders for the completion of works for the improvement 
of the Bay of Povoado Varzim. The tenders to be opened at 
the Department of Public Works, Commerce, and Industry on 
the 22nd November. The works are—(1) completion of a mole 
or breakwater on the north of the bay; (2) construction of a 
mole or breakwater on the south side; (3) completion of the work 
of destroying the Borraceira rock; (4) the buoying of the 
Gemelgas rock. The basis of the completion of the entire work 
is fixed at 264,876,000 rs. (58,860/.) Amount of deposit pre- 
viously to being allowed to compete, 20,000,000 rs. (4,4441.) 
Further particulars will be found in the decree, which can be 
seen on personal application at the Commercial Department of the 
Foreign Office.” 


TENDERS FOR DrepGING APPARATUS TO BE USED FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS OF THE RIVER GARONNE. 


A communication has been received from the Foreign Office, 
enclosing a notice issued by the Prefect of the Gironde, which 
has been forwarded by Mr. W. Ward, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Bordeaux, to the effect that, in view of the projected improve- 
ments of the river Garonne, tenders are invited for the supply of 
dredging apparatus. Full particulars may be obtained at the 
French Ministry of Public Works; at the Prefecture of the 
Gironde ; and at the offices of M. Kauffmann, 8, Rue de la Porte- 
Saint-Jean, Bordeaux. 


QUARANTINE NOTICES. 31S 


IL--QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


DENMARK. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs the following notice, dated the 14th 
September, from Her Majesty’s representative at Copenhagen :-— 

The provisions of section I 2, of the Law for the Prevention of 
the Introduction of Contagious Disorders into this kingdom, of 
July 2, 1880, will be henceforth in foree as regards the following 
places :— 

Marseilles ; all ports in Egypt; ports in Tonquin and Cochin 
China, and in the East Indies, including the Dutch East India 
Colonies ; ports in the Red Sea; the Persian Gulf; Peru; Cubs: 
Haiti ; Porto Rico; and Japan. 

Effect is given to the prohibition against the importation into 
this kingdom of worn linen, used wearing apparel, and worn bed 
linen (not forming part of travellers’ personal effects), rags, used 
wadding, carding wool, and paper waste, with respect to all the 
places named. 

In addition the purification is enjoined under official super- 
vision of linen, wearing apparel, and bed linen, brought as 
personal travelling effects from any of the above-named places, 

These decrees come into foree immediately. 


PORTUGAL. 


A telegram, dated the 16th September, from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon, says :—* Quarantine on arrivals from Vigo 
has been raised.” 


MALra. 


A notice, dated the 30th August last, has been received at the 
Board of Trade from the Governor of Malta, through the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to the effect that the 
quarantine restrictions imposed on arrivals from Sicily are to be 
discontinued, 
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OFFICE NOTICES. 


Extension oF Limits or Size AND Weiautr or PATTERNS 
oR SAMPLES ADDRESSED TO ITALY. 


Under an agreement between the British and Italian Post 
Offices, it has been arranged to increase the limits of size and 
weight allowed for packets of trade patterns or samples 
addressed to Italy up to the limits which have been adopted for 
patterns addressed to the Argentine Republic, Belgium, France, 
Greece, Japan, Luxemburg, Portugal, Switzerland (vid France), 
and the United States of America. 

Henceforth, therefore, the maximum weight of each packet is 
raised from 8 oz. to 12 oz., and the maximum dimensions from 
8 ins. to 12 ins. in length, 4 ins. to 8 ins. in width, 2 ins. to 4 ins. 
in depth. 

In all other respects the conditions regulating the transmission 
of trade patterns or samples to Italy through the Post remain 
unaltered. 


MAILS FoR THE West AND SoutaA-Westr Coasts 
OF AFRICA. 


The following table shows the ports of call for the mail packets 
leaving Liverpool for the west and south-west coasts of Africa 
during the month of October 1889 :-— 

Saturday, 19th October : 

Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, 
Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Grand Bassam, Cape Coast Castle, 
Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Brass, Akassa, and Opobo. 

Wednesday, 23rd October : 

Grand Canary, Sierra Leone, Kroo Coast, Accra, Bonny, 
Old Calabar, and Cameroons. 

Saturday, 26th October : 

Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, Sierra Leone, 
Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Axim, 
Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, 
Foreados, Benin, and New Calabar. 


OF TAF Comore IsLanps (UNDER FRENCH Prorec- 
TION) INTO THE PostaL UNTON. 


In consequence of the entry into the Postal Union of the 
Comoro Islands, under French Protection, prepaid correspondence 
for those islands is subject to the following rates of postage :— 

By French Packet vid Marscilles—letters, 4d. per } 0%; post 
ecards, 14d. each; reply-paid post cards, 3d. each; newspapers, 
1d. per 4 0z. for each newspaper; printed papers and patterns, 
ld. per 2 0z.; commercial papers, the same as for printed papers 
except that the minimum charge will be 24d. 
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Unpaid and insufticiently paid letters will be charged on delivery 
with double the deficient postage. 

Letters, post cards, newspapers, commercial papers, printed 
papers, and patterns may be registered, the registration fee being 
in all cases 2d., which, in addition to the postage, must be prepaid. 
The sender of a registered letter, or of any other registered article, 
may obtain an acknowledgment of its delivery by paying an 
additional fee of 2}d., in advance, at the time of posting. 

Correspondence for the Comoro Islands will be subject in every 
respect to the conditions of transmission applicable to correspond- 
ence addressed to countries of the Postal Union generally. 


MaiLs For tHe FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


The following table shows the dates on which, during the next 
few months, the mails for the Falkland Islands, both direct from 
Dartmouth and vid Punta Arenas by Pacific packet, will be made 
up in London and will arrive at Port Stanley. 


Leave London Leave Dartmouth Leave Punta Arenas} Arrive at Stanley. 
Evening of | 
9 November - | 11 November = - | - - - | 18 December. 
10 December - | 1890. 1890, 
14 Dee. (Supple- { 13 January 15 January. 
mentary ). | 
1890. 1890, 
18 January - - | 20 January - -|- - - | 21 February. 


Masts vor New Zeacanp. 
Dates of Departure. 


Mails for New Zealand will continue to be despatched from 
London alternately by the Colonial Service cid San Francisco, 
and by direct steamers from Plymouth up to November 1890, as 
shown below. No correspondence for the Colony is sent vid 
Brindisi, unless specially superscribed to that effect. 

Vid San Francisco (Saturday evening) :— 

1889.—2 November, 30 November, 28 December. 

1890,.—25 January, 22 February, 22 March, 19 April, 
17 May, 14 June, 12 July, 9 August, 6 September, 
4 October. 

Vid Plymouth (Friday evening) :— 

1889.—18 October, 15 November, 13 December. 

1890,—10 January, 7 February, 7 March, 4 April, 2 May, 
30 May, 27 June, 25 July, 22 August, 19 September, 
17 October, 14 November. 
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1V.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 
Russia. 
Importation of Oil of Bitter Almonds, 
According to a decision of the Imperial Council approved by 
the Emperor of Russia, Article 250 of the Customs Tariff, which 
prohibits the importation of oil of bitter almonds, is abolished, and 


this article will in future pay import duty according to para- 
graph 2 of Article 144, or 15 roubles 85 copecks gold per poud. 


THe NETHERLANDS. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 


According to the Moniteur Belge, the following decisions 
affecting the classification of articles in the Netherlands Customs 
Tariff have recently been given by the Netherlands Customs 
authorities :— 

After the 25th August 1889 the import and transit of rags, 
used wearing apparel, linen, and bed linen not washed coming 
from Porto Rico, are prohibited. This regulation does not apply 
to luggage accompanying travellers. 

Medicinal capsules are free from import duties. 

The warehousing of refined and bastard sugar may henceforth 
be effected at Roosendaal. 

Liquid creoline is assimilated to oils not specially distinguished, 
and pays, consequently, 0°55 Horin per 100 kilogrammes. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Quintal = 220°4 Ibs. avoirdupois. France = 9,8,d. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Swiss Customs Tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities during the month of August last. 

Liquid ammonia, in receptacles of wrought iron.—-Category 9a. 
Duty, 7 francs per quintal. 

Gun-cotton, for the manufacture of collodion (collodumwolle) 
(less explosive and containing less nitric acid than gun-cotton 
used as an explosive material)—Category 21. Duty, 40 frances 
per quintal. 

Shoes of plush (of cotton, wool, jute, &c.).--Category 87. - 
Duty, 150 francs per quintal. 

Apparatus of copper for distillation—Category 105. Duty, 
4 francs per quintal. This article is taken out of Category 139. 

Tiles, &c., of gritstone or clay, coloured in the mass, not painted, 
without stamped designs.—Category 406. 
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FRANCE, 


Customs Decisions. 

Circulars have been issued by the French Customs Department 
giving the following decisions in regard to the classification of 
articles in the French Customs Tariff, and to the application of 
the Customs Law :— 

The duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem at present applicable, 
according to the general tariff, on sulphate of quinine imported 
from abroad, will in future be converted into a specific duty of 
250 francs per 100 kilogrammes without distinction ef quality. 

Bronze of silicium is assimilated for payment of duties to 
ordinary bronze. 

Wine lees declared for temporary admission for the purpose of 
making cream of tartar and tartaric acid to be re-exported, are 
to be analysed by the Customs officials in order to determine the 
strength of the lees. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Customs Treatment of Saccharin. 


A despatch, dated the 4th September last, has been received 
at the Foreign Office from Mr. Petre, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Lisbon, enclosing copies and translation of a Royal Deerce of the 
20th August, fixing the import duty on saccharin for consumption 
in apothecaries’ shops in Portugal at 15,000 reis (3/. 6s. 8d.) per 
kilogramme. Saccharin, where pure or mixed, and any articles of 
food containing the same, is, according to the decree notified in 
p. 249 of the September (1888) number of the Board of Trade 
Journal, and subject to the above exception, prohibited to be 
imported into the continental part of the kingdom of Portugal or 
into the adjacent islands. 


Customs Regulations in Madeira and the Azores. 

The Portuguese Government have issued a “ Portaria” 
exempting from tonnage and sanitary dues, vessels which call at 
ports in the adjacent islands (Madeira and the Azores) to take in 
as cargo agricultural or industrial products not exceeding 40 
cubic metres. 


SPAIN. 


Regulations affecting Ships’ Manifests. 
A communication has been received from the Foreign Office 
enclosing the following copy of a circular calling attention to the 
requirements of the Spanish law in regard to the statements in 
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ships’ manifests of the exact weight of merchandise intended for 
importation into Spain :— 

“I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to inform you 
that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid has recently called 
attention to the number of ships on which fines are imposed in 
Spain owing to the weight of the cargo not being accurately 
stated in the manifest. The Spanish Customs Regulations require 
the actual weight to be given, and shipmasters are held respon- 
sible for errors, 

“Fines have been imposed in many cases where the weight 
of grain cargoes from Eastern Europe has been incorrectly 
converted into kilogrammes. The Spanish Consuls at Galatz and 
Ibraila require that certain local Custom house papers shall be 
presented to them when giving their visa to the manifest for 
Spain: in drawing up these local papers, the weight of the cargo 
is arrived at by converting the volume of the cargo into kilo- 
grammes by means of fixed or average rates, which do not always 
give a correct result; but the Spanish authorities hold that the 
presentation of the local papers to the Spanish Consul does not 
relieve the master, who is responsible to the Spanish Customs 
on entering a Spanish port, from the obligation to ascertain the 
true weight of the cargo, and to point out to the Consul what this 
weight really is. 

“Her Majesty’s Ambassador states that the Spanish Customs 
authorities are under the impression that for some time past there 
has been much smuggling in grain cargoes, especially at the port 
of Barcelona. The most stringent orders have therefore been 
issued to the Collector at that port to be very careful in regard to 
that particular article of foreign importation. 

“In these circumstances, | am to suggest that it would be well 
that the requirements of the Spanish law in regard to the state- 
ment of the exact weight of the merchandise should be brought 
prominently to the notice of the parties concerned.” 


IvALy. 
Alterations in Customs Law. 


A despatch, dated the 11th September last, has been received 
fron Mr. H. N. Dering, Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at 
Rome, enclosing translation by Mr. Vincent EK. H. Corbett, 
Third Secretary at that Embassy, of a law, dated the 29th August, 
amending the regulations for the application of the General Customs 
Tariff of Italy. The following are extracts from the more 
important articles of the law in question :-— 

Art. 2.—In clause 335 of the General Customs Tariff, approved 
by the law of 14th July 1887, No. 4,703, the note respecting 
the temporary importation of materials for the manufacture of 
submarine cables is suppressed. 
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Art. 3.—By Royal Decree may be prohibited the export of 
such goods as are considered contraband of war. 

By Royal Decree may also be prohibited, in order to protect 
public health, agriculture, and pasture, tbe importation of products, 
plants, and cattle. 


Art. 7.— Declaration —Every Customs operation must be pre- 
ceded by a declaration to be made by the proprietor of the goods 
or by his representative in the form indicated in Art. 24. 

The proprietors of the goods may be represented by forwarding 
agents or other persons furnished with a special mandate. 

The rules for the admission of forwarding agents and man- 
datories at the Custom house are laid down by Royal Decree in 
Council. 


Art. 9.—Duties Payable—-The duties on import, export, and 
storage, those for stamps and every other kind of duty inherent 
in Customs operations, are regulated and collected according to 
special laws and tariffs. 

At the expense of the applicant (contribuente) are the charges 
for stamps on packages of metal (/amine) bands and other marks 
(contrassequi), and payment to the Custom house officials and 
agents for work beyond the Customs circuit or ordinary office 
hours, according to the rules laid down by the Minister of 
Finance. 

At the expense of the applicant are also the charges for 
porterage according to the regulations of the local tariff. 

Duties and expenses must be paid immediately on the con- 
clusion of the Customs operation. 


Art. 10,—Metal Bands, Leaden Seals, and other Marks. 
(Lamine, piombi ed altri contrassequi.\—Packages of foreign 
goods despatched from one Custom house to another must, 
with the exceptions mentioned in Arts. 28 and 49, be furnished 
with a leaden seal or other mark proving their identity. 

Subject to a special mark (metal band or lead) are foreign 
woven tissues, with the exception mentioned in Art. 27. 

The Ministry of Finance may allow particular marks to be 
atlixed to home-made woven tissues, and a special one to such 
as are to be forwarded by coasting vessels. 

It is the duty of the Ministry of Finance to fix the shape and 
fashion of the metal bands, leads, and other marks, and the sums 
to be paid by the senders of the goods for affixing the same. 


Art. 12.— Guarantee for Duties, Fines, and Expenses —Goods 
sent to the Custom house for whatever destination, when not 
subject to confiscation, guarantee to the Administration the 
payment of duties, fines, and expenses of every kind, and the 
Custom house recovers thereon in preference to every other 
creditor. 

The means of transport (mezzi di trasporto), when they are 
not liable to confiscation guarantee, in preference to every 
other creditor, the payment of fines or judicial expenses due 
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from the proprietors of the same in their capacity of persons 
guilty of contravention and responsible under the terms of the law. 


Art. 25.—Effects of omitting the Manifest (manifesto) or 
Declaration.—In case of refusal to exhibit, or delay beyond the 
fixed limit in exhibiting the manifest, declaration, or other pre- 
scribed document, the Custom house is entitled to unlead the 
goods and cause them to be placed in the Customs storehouses 
or other places at the risk and expense of the captain, the 
carrier, or the proprietor. 

After the lapse of two months without the presentation of 
the declaration, or without the declaration having been followed 
by inspection (visita) the goods will be kept as abandoned 
and at the disposition of the Administration for payment of 
frontier dues. 

After the lapse of a further month the goods will be sold by 
the Customs authorities in the manner determined by special 
regulation. 

These periods may be shortened in the case of highly perishable 
goods, or goods the keeping of which is dangerous or unduly 
expensive, 


Art. 25 bis—The opening of packages, in the absence of 
the persons interested, must be effected with the intervention 
of the judicial authorities. 

The sum realised, after deducting duty, fines, and expenses, 
will be paid over to the proprietors or deposited in the “ Cassa dei 
depositi prestiti.” 

Also, when the declaration is followed by inspection and the 
Custom house has been unable to recoup itself from the person 
liable for expenses incurred, the goods shall be retained at the 
disposition of the Administration. 

The goods may in no case be sold for a sum less than the 
amount of the frontier dues. 

As long as the sale has not been accomplished, the proprietors 
or persons to whom the goods are addressed may recover them by 
paying the frontier dues, the fines, and expenses. 


Art. 29.— Despatch of Goods without Inspection (visita)—The 
Custom house may give provisional certificates (bollette dicanzione) 
without previous verification of the goods when the packages are 
iron bound ( fatti a machina) in such a manner as to prevent fear 
of alteration, and are stamped with the distinguishing marks 
indicated in Article 10, or when, at the expense of the persons 
interested and in the manner that shall be determined by the 
Ministry of Finance, they are secured by a double cover and 
double leaden seal. 

The caution money for the transmission of goods without 
examination shall be levied at the rate of 20 francs for frontier dues 
and the same amount as duty for each kilogramme of weight. 

The demand for exemption from inspection must be made in 
the declaration stating the weight, the marks, and the number of 
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the packages, as well as their contents, under their commercial 
names or those of the Customs tariff. 

Goods sent by rail may enjoy the above-mentioned facilities, 
even if they are not in ironbound packages or secured with a 
double cover and double lead, provided they are conveyed in 
carts (waggons) or receptacles admitted by the Finance adminis- 
tration and closed with the Customs seals. 


The railway management is responsible for their due trans- 
mission. 


Art. 32.— Temporary Importation and Exportation are regulated 
by Royal Decree on the advice of the Superior Court of Industry 
and Commerce. The decrees must be submitted to Parliament 
for conversion into law. 


Art. 76.—Fines for Contravention of Regulations—Captains of 

ships are liable to a fine of 200 to 500 francs— 

(a.) Who refuse to show, or do not possess, a manifest or bill 
of lading, even if in the latter case the penalties for contra- 
band are not applicable. 

(6.) Who refuse to receive the Custom house officers on 
board. 


(c.) Who attempt to depart without permission of the Custom 
house. 


Art. 85, —Powers of the Judicial Authorities as regards Fines 
and other Penalties ——The fines and other penalties established by 
law for smuggling and contravention of Custom house regulations 
are imposed by the judicial authorities in virtue of the powers 
established by the last section of Article 71 of the Code of Civil 


Procedure for the determination of questions of direct and indirect 
taxation. 


Art. 88.—Arrest of Contraveners.—Custom house officers may 
arrest contraveners only in cases of flagrant contravention 
accompanied by other crimes punishable by law with personal 
penalties. 

They may, however, detain the contravener, if he is not known, 
till he has proved his ideatity to the competent authorities, and, 
if he is an alien, until he has given a guarantee for the fine and 
expenses, if the goods seized are not of sufficient value for the 
purpose. 

Art. 6.—The first section of Article 56 of the Customs Regula- 
tion is modified as follows :—— 

“Smuggling of goods is punished by payment of a fine of not 
less than twice nor more than ten times the duty. 

“In the same sense is modified the analogous disposition con- 


tained in Article 66 of the said regulation for home-made goods 
leaving the country.” 


‘Art. 7.—To Article 79 of the Customs Regulation is added :— 
“ The same fine is imposed on ascertained contraventions on the 


part of travellers omitting to declare manufactured tobacco, if 
exceeding a kilogramme in quantity.” 
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Art. 8.—In the present law by frontier duties (diriti di confine) 
are understood duties on entering the country, those on leaving it 
are termed surtax (sopratassa). 


TURKEY. 


The Exportation of Horses and Angora Goats. 
According to the Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali for tie 
18th August last, the Ottoman Government has removed the 
prohibition hitherto in force against the exportation to foreign 
countries of horses and Angora goats. 


Justoms Treatment of Empty Cashs Imported and Re-exported, 


According to the Journal Officiel for the 29th August last, 
the Customs Department of the Ottoman Empire has decided 
that in future empty casks introduced into Turkey, and destined 
for the exportation of native wines, will only be subjected to the 
Customs duty of 1 per cent., as any other merchandise in 
transit. 


The Tobacco Régie. 


The Levant Herald for the 10th September last, with reference 
to the Turkish tobacco régie has the following :— 


“Tt was stated in June last that Zihni Pasha, Minister of 
Public Works, and one of the members of the Commission 
instituted at that epoch for the purpose of examining anew the 
Convention by which the tobacco régie retroceded to the Ottoman 
public debt the export dues on Turkish tobacco exported to Egypt, 
in consideration of the payment of an annuity of £t.80,000, had 
proposed to reduce the export duty on Turkish tobacco to 
1 piastre per oke, in order to enable it to compete with Greek 
tobacco exported to Egypt. The proposal of the Minister was 
submitted to the sanction of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
and communicated to the régie, which referred it to Vienna and 
Paris. The mazbata issued on this subject stated also that the 
Vienna and Paris committees of the tobacco régie would apply 
to some capitalists in Europe for the purpose of bringing about 
the conclusion of a loan by them to the Ottoman Treasury. It 
is announced to-day that his Imperial Majesty has issued an 
iradé, approving Zinhi Pasha’s proposal, but discarding that part 
of it which refers to the projected loan. On the other hand the 
Paris and Vienna committees have signified their consent to the 
proposed reduction in the export duty. It still remains to be 
seen, however, as we stated some time back, whether the reduction 
in the export duty will act as a stimulant to exportation if a 
measure capable of raising the revenue derivable from this source 
to its old level. 
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RouMANIA. 


Reduction of Import Duty on Pharmaceutical Preparations and 
Compounded Medicines. 


The Deutsches Handels-Archiv for the month of September 
says that a Roumanian Jaw of the 22nd June last, provides as 
follows :— 

The Customs duty on pharmaceutical preparations or com- 
pounded medicines provided for in Article 146 of the “Autonomous” 
Tariff is reduced from 10 franes to 3 francs per kilogramme., 


Cyprus, 
Reduction of Shipping Dues, 


The Cyprus Gazette for the 12th July last, publishes an order 
of the High Commissioner of Cyprus, providing for the reduction 
of shipping dues as follows :— 

The sums payable under the “ Shipping Dues Laws, 1884,” by 
all vessels passing coastwise from any port in Cyprus to any 
other port in Cyprus shall be reduced by the sum of two-thirds 
of one copper piastre per ton for every ton over one thousand 
tons of such vessel’s registered tonnage, and the following 
shipping dues shall be taken in lieu of ihe shipping dues 
heretofore payable by vessels passing coastwise :— 

For every ton of such vessel’s tonnage up to 1,000 tons, 14 cp. 

For every ton of such vessel’s tonnage over 1,000 tons, 3 c.p. 


UniTeD States. 
Customs Treatment of Silver-Lead Ores, 

A despatch, dated the 6th August last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir F, Denys, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Mexico, transmitting an extract from the Two Republics contain- 
ing the instructions issued to the collectors of Customs at El Paso, 
Eagle Pass, and Laredo by the United States Treasury, relative 
to the treatment of Mexican silver-lead ores. The following is a 
copy of the instructions in question :-— 


1. The sworn entry shall embrace, in addition to what is now 
required, a statement of the estimated qualities and values of 
silver and lead contained in the importation, according to the best 
knowledge and belief of the importer or consignee. 


2. The entry shall further contain a declaration that the im- 
portation embraces no mixture of ores or concentrates from 
different mines. 


3. The entry shall also disclose the name and locality of the 
mine from which the ore has been taken. 

4, Upon the arrival at the frontier of cars or other vehicles 
laden with ores containing an appreciable quantity of lead, they 
shall be locked or otherwise secured until entry be made and a 
permit granted to unload. 
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5. Upon the unloading, and at the time of the unloading, the 
fficer of the Customs assigned to that duty shall supervise the 
work «and shall obtain proper and adequate samples from those 
taken for commercial purposes by the importer or consignee ; that 
is to say, they shall be taken in the manner approved and 
practised by miners in the handling and reduction of ores, by 
thoroughly mixing and quartering every tenth shovel or more, 
repeating the operation until the usual commercial sample be 
obtained. 

To avoid the detention and expense incident to the unloading 
and sampling at the frontier in cases where the cars or other 
vehicles are destined to an interior port or place without so 
unloading they shall be adequately inspected, and if, in the 
judgment of the collector, the ore is deemed to contain lead in 
quantity sufficient to make it dutiable, or if the legal classification 
be held doubtful, appraisement may be waived and entry made 
on an estimate of duties and the goods permitted to proceed to 
their destination under a warehouse and transportation bond. 
The entry is to be ultimately liquidated under an appraisement 
based upon the samples selected in the manner above prescribed 
in paragraph 5. 

It is suggested that, in the execution of these instructions, care 
should be taken equally not to unnecessarily detain the ores 
wherein silver so clearly predominates as to fix their character 
commercially as silver ores, nor to admit without assessment of 
duty those ores wherein the value of their components of lead 
appears to exceed that of the silver contained in such ores. 

It is further advised that in determining the relative values of 
silver and lead contained in the same ore, the value of the silver 
component, in the absence of mvre accurate data in the invoice 
or otherwise, be rated at 75 per cent. of the latest known value 
of silver bullion in the New York market; and that the value of 
lead component be rated at the latest known price of bar lead in 
the same market, less 1 cent. per pound. 


Sir F. Denys in his despatch adds :— 


“ These instructions, from an American point of view, appear 
reasonable enough as they will check to a great extent the 
exportation from Mexico of lead ores “ salted” with silver ore, 
a practice instituted to render saleable the former metal, and 
which has led to the issue of the present instructions. 

“ Unfortunately, however, they will render almost prohibitive 
the exportation of bond fide low-grade silver ore, which it will no 
longer pay to ship to the United States now that the lead with 
which they may be mixed will be liable to duty, if the value of 
the lead appears upon examination to exceed that of the silver. 

‘‘The instructions in question are only temporary, and will 
remain in force until the United States Government come toa 
decision as to whether the silver-lead ores shall or shall not be 
liable to duty.” 
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Mexico. 


Imposition of Duties on the Importation of Live Animals and 
Fresh Meat, 


A despatch, dated the 11th September last, has been received 
from Sir F, Denys, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Mexico, 
enclosing a memorandum, of which the following is a copy :— 

“The President of the Republic, ina decree dated 27th August, 
and published in the Diario Oficial a few days ago, has altered 
the existing Customs tariff, by removing from the free list live 
animals and fresh meat, upon which the following duties will 
have to be paid from the Ist of November next : — 

** Horses, except geldings, 20 dollars each; sheep and lambs, 
*35 dollars cach; goata, *05 dollars each ; swine, living, 2°25 
dollars each ; beef cattle, 3 dollars each; mules, 2 dollars each ; 
and fresh meat, beef, pork, fowls, ‘10 dollars per net kilog. 

“This change'will not affect at present the commerce of any 
other country bgt that of the United States, from whence large 
consignments of cattle and pigs are being shipped to Mexico, a 
trade which is only of recent growth.” 


BRAZIL. 


Regulations for Vessels laden with Coal or Salt for Pelotas. 


The following is a copy of anotice issued by the Foreign Office 
on the 20th September :— 

Her Majesty’s Consul at Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, reports to 
the Foreign Office that vessels laden with coal or salt for Pelotas 
will be allowed in future to proceed direct to that port without 
payment of intermediate dues at Santo Jos¢ do Norte. But to 
secure this privilege they should be bound and cleared for the 
former port, for if they have to lighten at Santo José before 
going to Pelotas, entry will have to be given at Sad José, and in 
the absence of special clauses in the charter party the expenses 
of lightening and entry will, by custom of the port, fall upon the 
ships. 


JAPAN. 


Opening of Certain Ports for Export Trade. 


A despatch, dated the 2nd August last, has been received from 
Mr. H. Fraser, Her Majesty’s Minister at Tokio, enclosing copy 
of a law of the Japanese Government, sanctioning the following 
rules relative to the opening of the undermentioned ports for the 
export of special articles :— 

Art. 1—The undermentioned ports are specially opened for 
the export, in foreign bottoms, of the five following articles, viz., 
rice, mugi (wheat, barley, oats, &c.,) flour, coal, and sulphur by 
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the subjects of this Empire. The ports are Yokkaichi in Ise, 
Shimonoseki in Nagato, Hakata in Chikuzen, Monji in Buzen, 
Kuchinotsu in Hizen, Karatsu in Hizen, Misumi in Higo, Fushiki 
in Yettchu, and Otaru in Shiribeshi. 

Art. 2—When foreign vessels are chartered for the purpose 
of employing them in the export trades mentioned above, a petition 
shall be forwarded to the Minister of Finance for the grant of a 
charter for the hire of same. 

Art. 3.—All matters connected with the entrance and clearance 
of vessels in the special export ports, and with the loading of 
exports, shall all be subject to the procedure provided for the 
governance of foreign trade. 

Art. 4.—Vessels employed in the export trade, as_ provided in 
Art. 1, cannot carry on trade with the coast ports during the time 
they are thus employed. Anyone violating the provision will be 
fined in an amount not exceeding yen 1,000 and not below 
yen 500. In case the ship is a chartered foreign vessel, the 
charter mentioned in Art. 2 will be withdrawn. 

Art. 5.—In case of these rules being abolished or revised, the 
abolition or revision shall be notified six months previous to the 
date of putting the same into force. 

Art. in 6.—The details for putting this notification into effect 
will be framed by the Minister of Finance. 

Art. 7--The date for putting these rules into effect will be 
notified by Imperial Ordinance. 

A further despatch on this subject, dated the 20th August, has 
been received from Mr. Fraser, enclosing 2 memorandum giving 
the substance of two subsequent decrees. The following is a 
copy of the memorandum in question :— 

The second article of the regulations concerning the special 
ports of export for the exportation of five commodities, namely, 
rice, wheat, flonr, coal, and sulphur, which were established by 
decree No. 20 of 30th July, provides for the charter of foreign 
vessels for the purpose of this exportation, 

A subsequent decree of 1st August establishes the rules under 
which Article 2 of the Regulations in question is to be put into 
operation, or in other words the conditions of charter, which are 
as follows :— 

1. The application to be addressed to the Minister of Finance 
for permission to charter a foreign vessel, must specify the 
nationality, description, name, and tonnage of the vessel, the 
nature of the commodity it is proposed to export, the names of 
the port of exportation and of the foreign port of destination, 
the name of the captain, of the vessel, and the period of charter. 

2. The period of charter is limited to six months. 

3. If it be desired to renew the period of charter on_ its 
expiration, a fresh application must be made. 

4, All matters relating to the entrance and clearance of the 
vessel under charter, and to the shipment of the cargo, shall be 
regulated by the Customs authorities of the port of exportation. 


i 
\ 
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By a further decree of the 8th August, the regulations respect- 
ing special ports of exportation were made operative from the 
15th August in the case of the following ports :— 

Shimonoseki, in the province of Nagato. 


Hodata Chikuzen. 
Kuchihotsu Hizen. 
Otaru Shiribeshi. 


Care or Goop Horr, 
Regulations affecting the Importation of Grape Vines. 


The Cape of Good Hope Government Gazette for the 23rd 
August last, publishes a proclamation of the Officer Administering 
the Government of Cape Colony, revoking the regulations 
prohibiting the importation of grapes, vines, or cuttings, or portions 
of vines, trees, plants, tubers, roots, bulbs, or any portion or 
portions thereof so far as they relate to the port of Cape Town. 
Importations will only be allowed, however, subject to conditions 
for the prevention of the introduction of the Phylloxera Vastatrix. 


NATAL. 
Additions to Free List. 


A law has been enacted by the Governor of the Colony of 

Natal, with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council, 

roviding for the admission into the Colony free of Customs duty 
of the following articies :— 


Materials required for the construction and maintenance of 
railways, telegraphs, bridges, and other public works in the Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic. The term materials 
for the maintenance of telegraphs shall be held to include printed 
forms for telegrams. 

Artillery required for the use of the Governments of the Orange 
Free State and the South African Republic. 


New ZEALAND. 
Addition to Customs Warehouse List. 

A despatch, dated the 13th July last, has been received from 
the Registrar-General of New Zealand, enclosing copy of a 
Customs Amendment Act, which allows of the warchousing (for 
consumption or exportation) of carrisges, carts, drays, iron, lead, 
matches, and timber, the duty on which had previously to be paid 
on first importation. 
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V.—FOREIGN IMPORT DUTIES ON SILK WOVEN 
MANUFACTURES. 


The following statement, which shows the rates of Customs duty 
levied in each of the undermentioned countries upon the importa- 
tion of silk woven manufactures from the United Kingdom, has been 
prepared in the Department for publication in the Journal :-— 

- Norre.—Since the publication of the return relating to Foreign Import Duties 
(178/85), numerous modifications have been effected in the Customs Tariffs of 


various foreign countries; these modifications, in so far as regards the above- 
named goods, have been embodied in the following statement :— 


Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. Ecaiealoats. 
Rbls. Cop. a. 
Stuffs, handkerchiefs, ribbons of silk or 

waste silk, without admixture of other 

textile materials; including foulards, 

plain or printed in the warp, velvet, | 

plush, chenille of silk or half silk, and | 

ribbons of the same; also silk gauze 

for sieves - ~ - - | Funt. 6°60 | Lb. i 3 2 
Foulards, printed in the cloth, in the 

piece, or singly - 3°95 | » 0 13 10 
Stuffs, handkerchiefs, ribbons of half 

silk (with warp or woof of any other 

material), as well as of waste silk with 

an admixture of cotton, wool, flax, 

hemp, &e. - - - - » 2°90 | 5 010 2 
Haberdashery (galloons, braid, trimm- 

ings), hosiery and knitted wares, of silk 

or half silk, with or without an admixture 

of other textile materials, or of beads : 

and bugles - - - - ” 1°30 ” 0 4 6} 
Buttons - - - 0°60) 0 2 1% 
Blonde or lace - - - o» 6°60 | 5, 13 2 
Waxed or oil-cloth of silk - 1°30] 0 4 
Ready-made clothing - - - 8°40] 19 6 

SWEDEN : 
Tiesues of pure silk: Kron. Ore 
Plush = - | Kilog. 2°35 |» 1 2} 
Other kinds, including velvets and 
tissues mixed with gold or silver - ” 2°80 » o 15 
[Note.—Velvet of which the surface is entirely 
composed of silk, although having cotton back, 
will pay as velvet of pure silk. | 
Tissues of half silk : 

Allkinds - - . 2-35| » 1 2 
Ribbons of pure silk, and velvet ribbons | ,, 2°80 | 5 o 15 
Do., of half-silk 2°85 4 0 1 2} 
Lace or blonde of silk, with or without 

mixture with other materials - - 2°80 | » 
Hosiery, gloves, stockings, &c., of silk or , 

half silk - - - - 2°80] 5, 0 1 5 
Shoemakers’ wares - 2°35 | 1 
Haberdashery, galloons, fringes, cordings, 

cords, &c. of silk or half-silk - - 2°80] ,, 015 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. | Rates of Duty. KE saatante. 
SwepEN—cont. d. 


of all kinds 


Embroidered articles 


Norway: 


| 8. 


As the material of which made, 
with an addition of 20 °/,. 
As the material upon which em- 
broidered, with an addition of 20 °/,. 


} 


Silk manufactures, pure or mixed with 
other textile materials: 
Blonde, bobbinet, lace, and “a 
Velvet and plush 
Other tissues of silk, pure or —s 
Haberdashery, trimmings, fringes, 


Miled-silk 
Shoemakers’ wares of silk or of denne 

mixed with silk - 
Ready-made clothing 


DENMARK: 

Silk wares: 
Wholly of silk 
Of silk mixed with other materials: 

If either warp or wane or face is of 
pure silk 
Other kinds 

Haberdashery, and button 
makers’ wares 

Oiled silk and silk mixed with indi 
rubber 

Ready-made clothing : 

When not lined or trimmed, or when 
the lining or trimming is not liable 
to a higher duty than the material 
of which made 

When the lining or trimming is liable 
to a higher duty than the hasan 
of which made 


GuRMANyY: 
Haberdashery and button-makers’ wares 
of silk or floss silk 
Do., of silk or half-silk in combination 
with metal threads 
Hosiery of silk or floss silk 
Do., of silk or half-silk in combination 
with metal threads 
Lace and blonde entirely or in part of 
silk - 
Do., in combination with metal threads 
Embroidery entirely or partly of silk 
Ribbons with open tissue*: 
Of silk 
Of half silk 
Silk bolting-cloth 
Gauze, crape, &c., entirely or partly of 
silk, whether in combination with metal 
threads or not 


Kron. Ore. 


Kilog. 2°50 | Lb. 01 3 
2°30, 012 
2°30 | ,, 012 
” 2°67 | 5 

2°35 0 1 2} 
As ‘the material of which made with ar 
addition of 10 °/.. 
Kron. Ore. 

Pund. 4°00 | Lb. 0 4 0% 
2°66% 0 2 
1°50 0 1 64 
2:00 | » 2 O} 
1:00 | ,, 


As the material of which chiefly com- 
posed, with an addition of 50 °/o. 


As the material of which chiefly 
composed, with an addition of 
100 °/, 


Mks. Pfg. 

100 kilos. 600°00 | Lb. 0 2 83 
0 3 7 
» 600°00| ,, 2 
» 900:001 0 3 
» 60000] ,, 0 2 
»  800°0U] ,, 0 3 7 
600-00] ,, 0 2 83 
800°00 ,, 0 8 75 
» 450°00} ,, 0-2 05 
» 60000] ,, 0 2 8 
» 1,000°00] ,, 0 4 63 


* By open tissue is meant tissues in which the space between one warp thread and 
another is greater than the thickness of the thread itself. 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. 


Rates of Duty. 


English 
Equivalents. 


GrRMANY—cont. 

Tulle, figured, of silk or floss silk - 

Do., do., do., in combination with metal 
threads ; also of half- 
sik - 

Tulle, dyed or unbleached, and not 
figured - 

Manufactures of silk or fin silk not 
mentioned above and not combined 
with metal threads 

Do., do., do., combined with ‘el 
threads - - - 

Manufactures of silk or floss silk ssined 
with cotton, linen, wool, or other 
animal or vegetable spinning materials 
(half-silk wares), not otherwise men- 
tioned : 

In combination with metal threads - 
Not combined with metal threads, 
including ribbons. haberdashery, 
button-makers’ wares, hosiery, 
&ce., of half-silk - 

Very coarse tissues of unbleached silk 
waste (like grey packing cloth, press 
cloths, &c.),combined or not with other 
materials, or with a few dyed eae 

Oiled silk - - - - 

Ready-made clothing: 

Of silk or floss silk, pure, or combined 
with metal threads; also clothing 
of half-silk combjned with metal 
threads - - - 

Of half-silk, not combined with metal 


HoLLaNnn: 
Manufactures of all kinds - - 


: 
Lace and net made by hand - - 
All other tissues of silk or floss silk, or 
of silk mixed with other materials, 
provided that the silk predominates 
in weight: including hosiery, haber- 
dashery, ribbons, and oiled silk, &e., 
as well as all articies wholly or partly 
made up which cannot be classed under 


the head of clothing 
Ready-made clothing - - 
France: 


Of pure silk: 
Tissues of all kinds - 


Foulards - - - 
Crape - - 
Net or tulle - - - 
Hosiery - - - - 


Haberdashery = - - 
Lace 


Mks. Pfg. 
190 kilos. 600°00 
800° 00 


250°00 


600-00 


80000 


800-00 


10°00 
50°00 


»  1,200°00 


» 675°00 


5 °f, ad valorem. 


Frs. Cts. 


Free. 


100 kilos. 300° 00 


Ne 


0} 


5 °/, ad valorem. 


Free. 


Lb. 


> or 10 °/, ad valorem at the option 
of the importer. 


| 
10 °/, ad valorem. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free, 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


| 


10 ad valorem. 


q 
| | 
0 3 7 
1 
| 3 7% 
450°00 | 0 2 
0 0 
5} 
3 
: 
| 
| 
eee 
Free. 
| Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. 


FrANCE—cont. 

Tissues, hosiery and haberdashery of 
pure floss silk, or of silk and floss 
silk, unbleached, een dyed or 
printed - 

Tissues of waste floss silk for duvaheve, 
weighing more than 250 eel to 
the square metre - - 

Tissues of silk or floss silk mained with 
other textile materials, the silk or floss 
silk predominating in weight - - 

Tissues, haberdashery, and lace of silk 
or floss silk, combined fine 
or silver 

Ditto, in combination with semi-fine or 
imitation gold or silver ~ 

Ribbons of silk or floss silk, pure or 
mixed with other textile materials, the 
silk or floss silk predominating in 
weight: 

Velvet - - - 
Other kinds - - 

Ready-made clothing and other articles 

wholly or partly madeup 


PORTUGAL: 
Of silk or floss silk: 

Plush, pure or mixed with other 
materials ~ - 

Velvets and satins, ditto, ditto - 

Ribbons, ditto, ditto ~ - 

Shawls - - 

Handkerchiefs - 

Lace and tulle - 

Tissues of silk or floss-silk not other- 
wise plain, or 
worked 

Tissues not specified having the woof 
entirely of silk, and containing con- 
tinuous silk threads in the warp, or 
vice versa - 

Tissues not specified having only all 
the warp or all the woof of silk, or 
having in warp and woof together 
half or more than half of the threads 
of that material, provided that the 
threads are continuous - - 

All other tissues containing silk in 
continuous threads in less quantity 
than specified above, or containing 
silk in non-continuous threads in 
whatever quantity - - 


English 

Rates of Duty. Equivalents. 
100 kilos. 200°00 | Lb. 90 O 8} 
150°00| , 0 0 64 


» 1,200°00] ,, 0 4 
350°00 ,, 1 32 


9 
400°00 | ,, 015 


10 °/, above the highest rate charge- 
able on material of which composed. 


Reis. 

Kilog. *(a)1,500 | Lb. 0 3 02 
»  *(6)6,000 | ,, 012 3 
8,500 | _ ,, 07 13 
»  *(d)6,000 ,, 8 
” *(d)6,000 } %> 0 12 3 
»  *(d)6,000] ,, 012 3 


» *(e)2,500| ,, 5 it 


Pay the duties upon the respective 
tissues without silk, with an addition 


of 30 


* Tn addition to these rates a tax of 3 per cent. upon the duty is payable for 


Custom house fees, and a further 2 per cent. ad valorem for harbour works. 


These 


additions would raise the total duties payable as follows:—(a@) from 1,500 to 1,815 
reis, (b) from 6,000 to 6,467 reis, (c) from 5,500 to 5,970 reis, (d) from 6,000 to 
6,500 reis, (e) from 2,500 to 2,740 reis, (f) from 5,000 to 5,580 reis, and (g) from 


2,500 to 2,720 reis, 


| 
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English 
Tariff Classification in each Country. Rates of Duty. Equivalents. 
PortTuGaL—cont. Reis. 2 s. d, 
Of silk or floss silk—-cont. 

Knitted wares - Kilog. *(f)5,000 | Lb. 010 2} 
Haberdashery of all kinds, pure or 

mixed with other materials a *(g)2,500 | ,, 0 5 I} 
Embroidered tissues - - As tissues of which made, with an 


addition of 20 °/.. 
Ditto, if mixed with ated gold or 


silver 20 °/, additional duty. 
ieady-made clothing and made-up 
articles not enumerated - As tissues of which made, with an 


addition of 50 °/,. 


Spaln : 
Tissues or ribbons of floss silk, of waste 
silk, or of raw silk; or of waste silk Pes. Cts. 
mixed with pure silk - - - | Kilog. 5°00} Lb. 0 1 93 
Other tissues or ribbons : F 
Plain or twilled = - - - 10°00 ,, 0 3 7 
Velvets and plushes : 
Of pure silk - 12-001 0 4 42 


Of silk or waste silk with ‘warp or 
woof of cotton, linen, or other 
vegetable fibre - O 2 103 

Tissues of silk or waste silk (except 
velvet and plush) mixed with cotton 
or other vegetable fibre, and having 
all the warp or all the woof of cotton 

or other vegetable fibre 4°00] ,, 0 1 5} 

Tissues of silk or waste silk mixed i 
with wool or hair, and having all the 


warp or all the woof of wool or hair - ” 5°00! ,, 0 1 93 
Tulle, lace, or eee of silk or waste 
silk 7-00] ,, 0 2 61 
Knitted wares of silk or waste silk - m 10°00 | ,, 0 3 7 
Haberdashery ; fringes, galloone, cordings, 
&e. - 7° 0 2 82 
Ready-1nade clothing - - - | As material of which made, with an 
addition of 30 °/.. 
Embroidered articles - - | As material of which made, with an 
addition of 30 °/.. 
IraLy: 
Of pure silk or floss silk : 
Velvets and plushes— Lire. Cts. 
Plain - - - -| Kilog. 9°00 | Lb. 0 3 8} 
Figured - 9°00 1 0 4 4} 
Other tissues of silk or floss silk, 
except ribbons— 
Black, plain - - - 77001 0 2 6h 
Do., figured - - - ne 10°00 | ,, v0 3 A 
Coloured, p. in - - - 8:00 ,, 2 10% 
Do., figured - - 0 4 0 
Net tissues graticolati), 
plain - 10°00 ,, 0 8 71 
Do., do. - 13°00, 0 4 83 


* See note on preyious page. 
Pp pag 
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English 
Tariff Classification in each Country. | Rates of Duty. | Equivalents. 
Jeatr. t. Lire. Cts. £ s. d, 
Of silk or floss silk mixed with other 
materials : 
Velvets containing not less than 12 
per cent. and not more than 50 per 
cent. of silk or floss silk : 
Plain - - - - | Kilog 7°00 | Lb 0 2 63 
Figured - 10°00 0 3 7 
Other tissues, containing not lesa 
than 12 per cent. and not more 
than 50 per cent. of silk or floss 
silk : 
Black, plain - - - 4°00)| 1 5} 
» figured - - - 5, 0 2 6} 
Coloured, plain - 5-00)! 1 93 
figured - - 8°00 O 2 10% 
Lace and tulle (including crape and 
blonde) entirely of silk; also lace, 
tulle, &c., mixed with other materials, | 
and containing not less than 12 per | 
cent. of silk : | 
Plain - 15°00 | 0 5 5} 
Figured - 18°00) » 0 6 6} 
Trimmed with beads over more than 
one-third of the surface - 8°00 | O 2 10} 


Tissues mixed with metallic threads : 
With threads of fine gold or silver, 
or with gilt or silvered threads - 


With threads of common metal - 


Common tissues of waste silk, or of 
waste silk mixed with other materials, 
exceeding 200 grammes’ per square 
metre in weight, and containing not 
less than 12 per cent. of waste silk : 


Plain - - 

Hosiery and knitted wares : 

Plain - - - - 

Shaped - 


Ribbons, haberdashery, 
braids, 


Embroidered tissues : 

Embroidered in chain-stitch - - 

Do., in lock-stitch - 


Ready-made clothing and made-up 
articles 


5 lire per kilcg: above the duty on the 
tissue of which composed. 

2 lire per kilog. above the duty on the 
tissue of which composed. 


Kilog. 2 
” 4 


Pay the duties upon the tissue of which 
composed. 
50 per cent. above the duty on plain 
knitted wares. 


3 lire per kilog. above the duty on the 
tissue of which composed. 
Kilog. 5°00 Lb. @ 1 93 


2 lire per kilog. above the duty on the 
tissue of which composed. 

3 lire per kilog. above the duty on the 
tissue of which composed. 


As the tissue of which composed, 
with an addition of 50 “lor 


* Buttons are considered to be of silk if their upper surface is covered with silk 
or floss silk. No exception is made in the case of cotton, wocd, or other material 
being visible at the back. 


a) 

| 
| 
Lb. Ol 
0 1 7 
} | 
| 
| 
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(Note.—Stuffs woven of yarns of other 
textile materials but containing an ad- 
mixture of silk not sufficient to cover the 
same, or stuffs containing an admixture of 
silk not in continuous threads, are not 
considered as silk stuffs. ) 


Ready-made clothing - = é 
Oiled silk - 


SwITZERLAND: 


Of silk or floss silk, pure, or mixed with 
other materials, provided that the silk 
predominates in weight: 

Tissues of silk or fioss silk, un- 


bleached, bleached, ee, or 
printed - 
Haberdashery and ‘ribbons of silk 
or floss silk - - 
Hosiery, without needlework - 
Lace - - - - 
Embroideries - 


Tissues, haberdashery, lace, in, of 
silk or floss silk, with an ad- 
mixture of gold or silver - 

Ready-made clothing and made-up 
articles of silk or half-silk, in- 
cluding gloves and mere with 
needlework 


As the’ material 
composed, with an 


100 kilos. 30°00 


Frs. Cts. 

100 kilos. 16°00 
= 16°00 

16°00 

30°00 

100-00 

30°00 

150°00 


Tariff Classification in each Country, | Rates of Duty. | 
Fl. Kr. 
AUSTRIA: 
Silk manufactures embroidered or inter- 
mingled with metallic threads - 100 kilos. 400°00| Lb. 0 3 7} 
Tulle, gauze, lace, and blonde - 400°00 ,, 0 3 7 
Trimmings made of silk or half-silk 
ribbons, chenille, &e. - 500°00 ,, 0 4 
Silk bolting-cloth - 200°00 | ,, 0 1 93 
Manufactures of pure silk or floss silk : 
Plain tissues - - - ‘ 200°00 | ,, 0 1 93 
Tissues other than plain - 400°00 ,, 3 74 
Hosiery - 400°00 | ,, 0 3 7% 
Haberdashery and 
wares 400°00 | ,, 0 3 7 
Other manufactures of pure silk or 
floss silk - - 500°00 ,, 0 4 64 
Half-silk manufactures (7.e., goods con- 
taining other textile materials in 
addition to silk or floss silk), not above 
mentioned : 
Velvets and velvet ribbons - - 7 400°00 | ,, 0 38 7 
Other manufactures of half-silk —- 250°00 | _ ,, 0 2 3% 
Very common tissues of coarse woven 
waste silk, having the appearance of 
grey packing cloth, and serving for 
press cloths and the like; also similar 
goods with a few dyed threads - - . 24°00] ,, 0 0 23 


of which chiefly 
addition of 40 °/.. 
Lb. 0 0 33 


o 


ecco 


| 
| 
| 
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Tariff Classification in each Country. 


GREECE: 
Of silk, pure or mixed with other mate- 
rials : 
Lace and blonde, tulle, gauze, crape, 
&e.; also edgings with or without 
ornaments of glass or metal 
Embroideries, tissues combined with | 


| 

metallic threads, ribbons, hosiery, | 
and shirt-makers’ wares, cords, | 
and made-up articles not apncleity 
mentioned | 
Haberdashery, fringe s, and ‘gailoons 
of silk with or without ornaments 
of glass or metal - 
Haberdashery and galloons mixed 
with other textile materials 
Velvet, plush, and chenille - 
Tissues of silk of all colours not 
specially mentioned, including | 
grenadine of silk and cotton 
Tissues of silk not specially men- 
tioned mixed with —_ textile 
materials 
Ready-made clothing for men and 
boys 


Do. do, for women and girls 


Oiled silk - - 


TURKEY : 
Silk manufactures of all kinds 


RovuMANIA : 
Tissues and knitted wares of silk : 

Stuffs and ribbons of silk and silk 
velvet, plain, figured, or brocaded, 
combined or not with real or imita- 
tion gold or silver - 

Crape, plain, embroidered, or figured ; 
gauze of pure silk or of silk mixed 
with real or imitation gold or silver ; 
tulle, blonde, and lace of silk 

Hosiery and knitted wares of silk 

Haberdashery of pure silk 

Tissues, knitted wares, and haberdashery 
of silk mixed with any other material 
except real or imitation gold or silver 

Clothing, made up or not, and composed 
of the above-named tissues 

Oiled silk 


Unitep States : ; | 
Button-makers’ wares 
All manufactures of silk, or of which | 

| 
| 


silk is the component material of chief 
value, not otherwise specified 


| 50°), ad valorem 


English 

Rates of Duty. Equivalents. 
Dr. Lep. d. 

| Drachme 0°40 | Lb. 26 1 
24°00 0 6 10! 
8°00 | ,, 0 2 33 
60°00 ” 2 
10°00 0 2 104 


As the tissue of which composed, 
with an addition of 50 per cent. 

50 per cent. above the highest rate 
chargeable upon material of which 
composed. 

Oke 8°00 Lb. 0 2 8} 

| 

| 


8 °/, ad valorem 8 °/, ad valorem 


Lei. B. | 
Kilog 12°00 | Lb. O 4 41 
12°00 » o4 4 
” 0 4 41 
| 
” 3°60 o 33 
| 
30°00 |, 10 103 
” 10°00 yy 0 3 7% 


10 °/, ad valorem 10 °/, ad valorem 


56 °/, ad valorem 
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VI—TRADE BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


1.—ImportTs INTO THE UNITED KineGpom FRom SPAIN. 


| 


| Quantity. Value. 


Principal Articles. Three Months Three Months 
ended September | ended September 


1888. | 1889. | 1888. | 1989, 


| 
| | £ | 
Animals living—oxen and bulls - | No. 2,655 | 2,995 | 44,020! 48,566 
Chemical products, unenumerated | Value + oo 9,393 4,248 
Copper, ore and regulus - - Tons 21,757 | 20,949 | 542,480 | 362,561 
»  unwrought part 

Cork, unmanufactured - - 62 282 868 2,715 
» manufactured - - | Lbs. | 260,265 | 399,504 | 20,664 26,458 

Eggs - - - | Gt. Has. 
Fish - - - - | Cwis. 1,754 100 3,983 197 
Fruit, almonds - ot 2,588 | 5,797 | 11,955 | 25,270 
» figs - 15 551 
» nuts, used as fruit - | Value ~ —_ 12,950 19,743 
5» oranges and lemons - | Bushs. | 535,308 | 49,108 | 78,757 18,185 
» raisins - | Cwts. | 79,066 | 76,422 | 174,574 120,879 
YAW, unenumerated | Bushs. | 249,209 | 268,348 | $6,268 | 111,515 
Tron ore - - -| Tons | 536,573 | 820,678 | 546,559 | 586,548 
Lead, ore - - - " 70 690 600 5,770 
» pig and sheet - - = 17,057 | 19,111 | 225,627 | 243,492 
Manganese ore - 3,630 9,210 
Oil, olive - - - | Tuns 27 1,004 972 | 37,280 
Onions, raw - - - | Bushs. | 770,262 | 191,212 | 25,773 38,206 
Pyrites of iron or copper - | Tons | 727,027 | 115,414 | 247,695 | 225,643 
Quicksilver - «f — |132,186 — | 19,097 
Rags, esparto - - - | Tons 16,782 | 18,916 | 100,424 82,989 
Silver ore - - - | Value _ — 64,489 63,080 
Wine - - - | Galls. | 748,238 | 735,664 | 173,440 | 164,883 
Wool, sheep and lambs’ - - | Lbs. | 594,258 | 487,189 | 714,778 13,923 

Zinc ore - -| Tons 202 494 


All other articles - - | Value _ — 68,091 92,551 
| 
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2.—Exports OF BRITISH AND IRISH PRODUCE FROM THE 
UNITED Kinepom to Spain, 


Principal Articles. 


Alkali - 
Apparel and huberdashery - oe 
Arms, and 
stores - 
Bags and sacks, empty - - 
Caoutchouc, manufactures of = - 
Carriages, railway, of all sorts, 
and partsthereof - - - 
Cement - - 
Chemical products and prepara- 
tions (including dye stuffs) 


Clay, and manufactures of -| 


Coals, cinders, and fuel - 
Coal, products of, &c., including 
naphtha, paraffine, paraffine oil, 
and petroleum . - - 
Cotton yarn - - 
Cottons, entered by the yard - 
at value - - 
Fish “of all sorts - 
Glass manufactures 
Grease, tallow, and animal fat - 
Hardware and cutlery, unena- 

merated - 

Implements and tools 
Jute yarn - - . - 
Linen yarn 
Linens, entered by the yard - 
at value - 
Machinery , Steam engines - 


Pm all other sorts - - 
Manure - 
Metals, iron, wrought and un- 
wrought 


» brass, manufactures of - 
» copper, wrought and un- 


wrought 

Oil, seed ~ 

Oil and floor cloth - 


Painters’ colours and materials - 
Paper of all sorts - - 
Provisions (including ment) 
Silk manufactures - - - 
Soap - - - - 
Telegraphic wires and apparatus - 
Wood, hewn and — and 
manufactures of 
Wool, foreign, dressed in the 
United Kingdom - 
»» flocks and rag wool 
Woollens, entered by the yard 
at value 
All other articles 7 - 


Total Value - - 


Cwts. 
Value 


” 
Dozens 
Value 


” 
Tons 
Value 
Tons 
Value 
Lbs. 


Yards 
Value 


Cwts. 
Value 
Lbs. 


Yards 
Value 


Lbs. 


Yards 
Value 


Quantity. Value. 
Three Months Three Months 
ended September | ended September 
1888. 1889. 1888. 1889. 
£ £ 

67,759 | 79,489 | 79,688 | 22,797 
3,352 6,732 
6,177 | 6,461 | 7,323 | 2,217 
5,414 | 5,526 
8,668 | 10,303 
3,245 | 1,737 | 5,963 3,407 
16,321 | 14,684 
5,478 | 4,818 
351,639 | 358,626 | /77,534 | 197,874 
9,271 3,855 
83,100 | 164,000 4,701 10,382 
1,137,300)1,892,500| 20,886 | 29,761 
pon om 50,669 | 56,088 
= 2,190 | 2,682 
1,745 771) 7,378 704 
22,827 | 14,150 
4,923 | 10,252 
451,600 |1,619,600| 6,028 | 22,338 
1,059,000| 887,600 | 44,255 | 34,735 
313,700 | 354,800 11,350 12,191 
6,602 9,089 
24,725 | 49,737 
— | 63,171 | 97,786 
30,537 | 27,360 
14,400 | 16,795 | 99,305 | 114,426 
547 680 | 2,457 | 2,632 
2,126 1,269 1,934 3,802 
1,473 | 1,487 | 5,558 7,014 
94 79 | 17,913 | 1,728 

5,025 | 3,055 
113,800 | 123,300 4,913 4,846 
8,314 8,734 
1,280 855 3,229 2,053 
10,315 | 17,677 
10,525 | 7,885 
544 702 573 789 

ns 746 633 
oe 2,010 | 4,674 
54,300 | 69,200 | 4874] 6,595 
3,400 | 15,200 140 485 
1,464,800|1,818,800] 727,706 | 144,889 
_ _ 11,828 | 15,098 
62,727 | 69,265 
922,242 11,076,120 


| 
| 
| 
” 
| 
” 
Tons 
” 
Tons 
Value 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Cwts. 
Value 
Cwrs. 
Value 
” 
- - 
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3.—Exports OF ForEIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE FROM 
THE Unitep Kina@pom TO SPAIN. 


Principal Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Three Months 
ended September 


Three Months 
ended September 


= 

4 1888. 1889. 1888. 1889. 

| £ | 
Bacon and hams . - | Cwts. | 77,446 | 20,099 | 22,74 | 31,183 
Cheese | 368 | 7,202 | 1,108 
Cocoa - -| Lbs. | 93,772| 36511 | 3,043! 1,920 
Coffee - - - - - | Cwts 60 47 298 | 214 
Corn, wheat - - - a 18,829 | 18,771 8,003 8,025 
beans 322) 1,488 102 546 
+» maize or Indiar corn - * 5,360 | 103,402 1,605 | 24,017 
Cotton, raw 1,791 | 6,990 | 4,340 | 20,713 
Dye stuffs, indigo - 290 313 5,515 5,433 
cured or salted 6,460 910 7,039 1,133 
uano - - - - | ‘ous 18 37 15 355 
Hemp, dressed or undressed = Cwts 2,343 2,607 3,629 3,944 
Hides,raw - - 597 768 | 7,207 1,639 
Jute - - - - - | Tons 732 998 9,949 | 15,904 
Lard - - - | Cwts 617 805 a 1,398 
Metal, tin in Mocks, Ke. - - es 598 627 2,642 9.827 
Nitre cubic - - + ss 4,672 2,161 2,240 937 
Oil, cocoanut - - - a 8,425 | 45 9,236 62 
flim 11,648 | 1,182 | 10,442 | 1,132 
Rice - 1,404 624 702 346 

Seeds, flax or linseed Qrs. 400 780 
Silk, raw Lbs. 2,855 1,347 1,283 714 
Spices, cinnamon - - = 76,490 | 76,424 3,570 3,655 
pepper - 343,210 165,388 | 77,227 4,687 
unenumerated - 144,968 | 105,490 4,470 3,007 
Tallow and stearine - -| Cwts 3,044 5 3,522 9 
Tea - - -| Lbs. | 75,897 | 17,863 436 892 
ool, sheep and lam - - S. 54,95! 21, 192 74 
All other articles - -! Valne — — 30,267 | 28,215 
Total Value — |155,267 | 166,844 


Summary STATEMENT showing the Trapr between Sparn and the 
Unitep Krinepom during each Quarter comprised between Ist 
October 1888 and 30th September 1889, compared with each of the 
corresponding periods of the previous twelve months. 


rts into the Exports of Produce and = orts of Foreign 
Unite Kingdom from | Manufacture of United Colonial Produce 
Quarters. Spain. Kingdom to Spain. to Spain. 
1887-88. | 1888-89. 1887-88. 1888-89, 1887-88, 1888-89. 
£ £ F £ £ 
Quarter ended— 

31st December - | 3,273,144 3,186,235 766,805 785,767 168,558 157,642 
March - 3,050,887 3,079,821 9C8,755 1,080,138 133,209 148,182 
30th June - - | 2,475,974 2,679,905 907,448 991,751 198,168 190,866 
30th September -| 2,387,663 2,316,390 922,242 1,076,120 155,204 166,844 
Total for Year - | 77,067,662 | 11,262,351 3,500,250 3,933,776 650,256 658,534 


| 
| 
| 
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VIL—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


EnGuisH in Russia. 


The following is a copy of a notice issued by the Foreign Office 
on the 25th September last :— 

Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, calls attention to the fact that workmen and other persons 
who are taking employment in Russia should enter into formal 
written agreements with their employers. ‘These documents should 
be executed before a notary, whose signature ought to be certified 
by a Russian Consular Officer; an attestation as required by 
Article 485 of the Russian Code of Judicial Procedure, made 
by a Russian consular or diplomatic authority, to the effect 
that such agreements are drawn up in accordance with the law of 
the country where they are executed, should in each case be 
attached. 

Unless the precaution is taken to observe strictly the formalities 
required by Russian law in these matters, foreigners may be 
unable to enforce their rights in courts of justice in Russia 
should a necessity arise for recourse to legal proceedings. 


ConstrucTION OF GRAIN ELEVATORS 1N SouTH-WEsT 
Russia. 


Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, in a despatch to 
the Foreign Office, dated the 31st August last, encloses copy of a 
Russian decree authorising the construction of grain elevators at 
Odessa and certain other places on the route of the South-Western 
Railway of Russia, The following is a translation of the decree in 
question :— 

By a decree of the Imperial Council, approved by the Emperor 
on the 21st June, the construction of 10 grain elevator depots is 
authorised on the railway lines of the south-west, namely, an 
elevator at Odessa, and nine at the stations of Kryjopol, Novou- 
krainka, Pyrlitea, Rojistché, Polonnoé, Tchoubooka, Proskourow, 
Popelnia, and Skinosy. 

The expropriations of the ground required for the construc- 
tion of the Odessa elevator are enjoined. 

The South-Western Railway Company is authorised to borrow 
on the pensions stock of its employés a sum of 675,000 roubles for 
the construction of the aforesaid elevators. 
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The rates for the Odessa elevator will be as follows per 
poud :— 


Copecks. 

For unloading in their warehouses - - °25 

» weighing - - - - 90 

"45 

For warehousing the wheat: one month = - - 33 
. the necessary ventilation of the wheat, bi- 

monthly - - - 33 
If, according to the condition of the wheat, or on 
the desire of the proprietor, ventilation is effected 
more than twice monthly, 15 copecks for each 

ventilation. 
Wheat insurance - - - - 15 
81 


The above dues are payable for 15 days at the least; they 
are not to be refunded if the wheat remains less than 15 days in 
the warehouses of the elevator. 


Copecks. 
For weighing on leaving the warehouses —- - ‘15 
Loading in waggons or sacks - - 
Winnowing of wheat, if its owner require it - ‘24 


The total of the dues to be paid for one month, and for each 
poud is thus 2 copecks. 


As regards the elevators at the nine intermediary stations 
above mentioned, they will charge for warehousing and forwarding 
the wheat to its destination a tax of 2 roubles per waggon. 


Russtan Rattway Rares. 


A despatch, dated the 28rd August last, has been received 
at the Foreign Office from Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, enclosing an extract from the 
Journal de St, Pétersbourg of the same date containing temporary 
regulations for the restriction of competitive rates on railways. 
The following is a translation of the extract in question .— 

“Temporary regulations were issued on the 5th August by the 
Minister of Finance in view of the measures to be taken for the 
restriction of competition on railways as regards the carriage 
of goods. 
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“To this end the temporary direction of the Government 
railways, the councils of administration, and the directions of 
private lines, as well as the congress of the delegates of railways, 
must engage— 

“a, To establish on the different railway systems uniform or 
proportional tariffs ; 

“>. To divide proportionately the carriage of goods ; 


“ce, To divide between the rival lines the produce of the 
carriage. 

“The applization of these principles must take place in con- 
formity with the whole of the natural conditions affecting the 
transport of goods, and be proportional to the material resources 
of the railways and to the length of their routes. There will 
be also taken into consideration the interests of the population, of 
industry, of trade, and of the funds.” 


THe ADVANTAGES OF THE Port or WINDAU. 


A despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th September 
last, has been received from Sir R. B, D. Morier, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, transmitting an abstract by 
Mr. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at that capital, of an article 
which has appeared in the Moscow Gazette pointing out the 
advantages possessed by the port of Windau over that of Libau 
for purposes of commerce. The following is a copy of the abstract 
in question :-- 

“The river Windau, on which is situated the port of that name, 
is navigable over a great portion of ite course. Beginning at 
Goldingen, which is situated &6 versts or 374 miles from its 
mouth, down stream to Atlitzen (this latter point is 12 versts 
from the mouth of the river) the depth of water varies from 12 
to 15 feet, and from hence to its mouth the river is remarkably 
uniform in its breadth and depth. From Atlitzen to Patzkul, 
the last-named place being situated a distance of 7 versts 
42 miles from the entrance into the river, the depth of water is 
from about 17 to 18 feet. Continuing from Patzkul to the 
mouth of the river the mean depth is 24 feet, excepting one or 
two places, where it is a little less. 

“The port itself is situated about a mile and a half from the 
mouth of the Windau, and if this river (in the opinion of the 
Moscow Gazette) were deepened a few feet for a distance of 
370 fathoms, Windau would have a dock 7 versts (4% miles) in 
length with a uniform depth of 24 feet of water. If necessary, 
the river might be deepened over another shallow of 600 fathoms 
in length, thus extending the port as far as Atlitzen. The bed 
of the river affords good anchorage, and even in the strongest 
gales the waves are insignificant. The banks of the river 
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present every convenience for the construction of wharves and 
jetties for the loading and unloading of vessels. 

“From about the end of November to the middle of March 
the river freezes over ; this, however, does not impede the shipping, 
the coating of ice which forms over night in severe frosts for 
about two versts (14 miles) up the river is generally so very thin 
that by means of the pilot tugs the ice is soon broken up and 
carried away by the current. The Windau roads are always 
free from ice, the port thus remaining open to shipping during the 
whole year. It would appear from the pilots’ journal that out 
of 28 years (from 1861 to 1888) the port of Windau was 
inaccessible to ships during 16 winters, on an average duration 
per winter of 10 days, and in the remaining 12 winters the 
shipping was uninterrupted during the whole year. 

“The port of Windau has two disadvantages, namely, the 
drifting ice in the spring and the bar at its entrance. These ice 
drifts, although lasting only a few hours, at times are very strong, 
frequently acting as a dredger in carrying away the sand which 
accumulates on the bar, and often deepening it to 24 feet of 
water. In 1883 the spring ice deepened the bar 20 feet, and to 
30 in 1886 and 1888. Owing to the absence of dredging 
operations on the bar, the channel again becomes shallow, during 
the autumn gales the depth of water often falling to 8 and 10 feet. 
It would thus appear that the greatest depth of water is in the 
spring, and the least in the winter. The bar, however, even in 
its present state, does not cause any very great impediment to 
shipping. 

“The length of the quay extends over 835 fathoms, but only 
half of this space is now available for shipping purposes. 

“The Moscow Gazette points out that if from R. 1,800,000 
(187,2002.) to R. 3,000,000 (312,000Z) were expended Windau 
could be converted into an excellent port which would be open 
to shipping all the year round. 

“ As regards Libau, the Moscow Gazette says that Russia has 
expended on this port about R. 10,000,000 with little hope of 
its affording a dock with more than 18 feet of water. 

«The bar of Libau is not, lke that of Windau, deepened by 
the drifting ice in the spring; it, therefore, necessitates a yearly 
outlay of from R. 40,000 (4,160/.) to R. 50,000 (5,200/) on 
dredging operations, notwithstanding which a depth of from 
17 to 18 feet of water is with difficulty maintained. The channel 
during a gale fills rapidly with sand, often reducing the depth of 
water to about 11 feet. 

“ The Government has recently assigned the sum of R, 160,000 
(16,640/.) for the purchase of a new dredger for this port. 

“ In 1886 the port of Libau was frozen up for 11 days.” 


i 
| 
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Tne Sucar TraADE at 


A despatch, dated the 5th September last, has been received 
at the Foreign Office from Mr. W. N. Beauclerk, Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, enclosing copy of a report by the 
British Acting Consul-General in that city upon the cause of the 
recent rise in the price of sugar at Magdeburg. The following is 
a copy of the report in question :— 

“The sugar crisis which has occurred in Magdeburg is not in 
any way connected with the duty system, nor with the bounties. 
It is much more the result of # wild speculation, the object of 
which was to get hold of the entire existing stock of sugar in 
order to dictate the market price; exactly in the same way as the 
copper syndicate did some months ago. 

“Three firms having joined in this attempt at monopoly, 
intended in the beginning of June to buy up all the raw sugar 
which arrived for sale in the Magdeburger markets on certain 
fixed dates. 

“These firms being under the impression that it would be 
impossible to the sellers, among whom are several baissiers (bears), 
to deliver the sugar which had been bought for delivery on a 
fixed date on account of the small stock that actually existed at 
that time, anticipated a temporary deficiency in the supply which 
would allow them to dictate the market price when taking and 
paying for the goods, and hoped by this means to be able to 
appropriate the difference. : 

“ For this reason prices from April rose as follows :— 

“ In April 1st April, mark 17°85 to mark 18°00. 
15th ,, » 20°50 21°50. 
30th 4, 45, 2215 22-25. 
“In May.— 15th May, ,, 21°75 22:00. 
In June— 15th June, ,, 25°90 26°00. 
30th » 28°60 28°75. 
until they reached the price of 29 marks per cwt. for raw sugar 
(88° rendement) delivered free on board at Hamburg. 

“The speculators @ la hausse (bulls) had only calculated upon 
the existence of the visible supply (stchtbare Vorriithe) of sugar, 
principally in Germany, and _ generally in other large countries, 
which amounted as far as could be seen to :— 

In Germany — 


End of April . - 120,000 tons. 
» May - - 68,000 ,, 
» dune - 32,000 ,, 
In other large countries—- 
End of April - - 944,347 tons, 
» May - - - 868,770 _,, 
» - - 695,189 _,, 


60106. 
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They did not take into consideration what actually occurred, 
viz., that the German sugar refineries, instead of refining the raw 
sugar, preferred to sell it at these excessively high prices in a 
raw condition. They, the speculators, further did not take into 
consideration another fact: that foreign countries, France, 
Belgium, and Holland bought up the home supply and offered 
it to the speculators a la baisse free on board at Hamburg. When 
at last the term for the delivery of the sugar arrived, such a 
quantity was offered to the three firms referred to above that 
they were not financially able to accept. On the first day of their 
refusal to buy, the price of sugar fell two to three marks per cwt. 
On the 10th of July these firms declared their inability to meet 
their engagements. A committee of creditors interfered and 
managed to draw up a letter of respite (moratorium) under the 
auspices of certain large financiers. 

** And though, by this means, it has been possible to avert from 
Magdeburg a great commercial catastrophe, the fall in the price 
of sugar could not have been prevented, as firms of small pecuniary 
resources participated in the transactions. 

“ But it is considered a certainty that after a speedy termination 
of the recently prepared liquidation of the aforesaid three firms, 
the great and healthy and quiet commerce in raw sugar will start 
again in Germany, and that her first sugar market, Magdeburg, 
will regain her former flourishing condition.” 


New Fiour at MIppELBure. 


Mr. P. L. de Bruyre, British Vice-Consul at Flushing, in a 
report, dated the 7th September last, with reference to the 
erection of a new flour mill at Middelburg, says :— 

“A firm at Goes has built alongside the Government channel 
at Middelburg a very large flour mill. The channel has a depth 
over its whole length of twenty-four and a half English feet, so that 
vessels, coming from sea, can at once come alongside the wharves 
of the mill, Middelburg being a very cheap and safe port. I 
wish to point out at the same time, that vessels, coming from sea 
partly laden for the flour-mill at Middelburg, and with final 
destination for Antwerp, will lose but very little time by calling 
first at Middelburg. I calculate this loss of time as follows :— 

“From Flushing roads up to the wharves of the mill at 
Middelburg and back to Flushing roads about five to six hours. 

* Discharging of 990 tons wheat with an elevator at 30 tons an 
hour makes 33 hours. 

“ Harbour and sluice dues at Flushing and Middelburg in and 
out together 19 cent. per 10 cubic metres, being for a steamship 
measuring gross 2,000 tons, about 97. 

“Pilotage from Flushing roads to Middelburg and back to 
Flushing roads, about 34.” 
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REGULATIONS FOR ForrtaGN VESSELS VISITING CORUNA. 


Mr. E. H. Walker, Her Majesty’s Consul at Coruiia, in a report 
dated Ist August last, encloses copy of a Royal order in three 
languages, Spanish, French, and English, dated the 22nd 
September 1888, prescribing the regulations that have to be 
observed by foreign versels visiting that port. The regulations 
in question may be seen on application at the Board of Trade, 
Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 


THe M&ASUREMENT OF VESSELS CARRYING EMIGRANTS 
FROM SPANISH Ports. 


A report, dated the 5th September last, has been received at 
the Foreign Office, from Mr. E. H. Walker, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Corufia, enclosing copy of a communication from the com- _ 
mander of the Marine Military Authority at Coruna, giving an 
extract of a communication he had received from the Marine 
Captain-General of Ferrol, relative to a Royal order with regard 
to the measurement of vessels carrying emigrants from Spanish 
ports. By this order the surveyor measuring spaces in vessels 
intended for the accommodation of emigrants embarking at 
Spanish ports is empowered to charge a fee fixed at one-half the 
fees shown in the tariff established by Royal decree of the 
29th July 1880. The surveyor is to furnish owners or captains 
with certificates in which the number of passengers that a ship 
may carry must be stated. 


THe EXTENSION OF TRADE WITH BULGARIA. 


Mr. N. R. O’Conor, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
at Sophia, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 29th 
August, with reference to the question of establishing in Bulgaria 
a bureau for the encouragement of British trade, says :— 

“ According to a statement in the Journal de la Chambre de 
Commerce, of late date, the Austro-Hungarian Export Society of 
Vienna have already formed themselves into a syndicate, and 
established an exhibition room at Sophia. It appears that each 
member of the syndicate pays a sum varying from 2/. to 12/. (25 
to 150 florins) to the General Director, in addition to his travelling 
and postal and telegraph expenses, and that he is also paid a 
commission on the sales he effects, In return it is his duty to 
keep a bookkeeper, a correspondent for Bulgarian and Spanish, 
another for German, an agent on the, market, and a traveller. 

‘It is stated that the result has been already highly satisfactory 
the business transacted by the agent in 12 months exceeding 
500,000 florins or 40,0002.” 
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EnGuisH TRADE WITH RouUMANIA. 


The following is a copy of a notice issued by the Foreign Office 
on the 25th September last :— 


The Marquis of Salisbury has received a note from the 
Roumanian Chargé d’Affaires, stating that persons wishing to 
obtain information as to the position and credit of Roumanian 
manufacturers and merchants, should apply direct to the 
Roumanian Chambers of Commerce. It appears that such appli- 
cations are sometimes erroneously addressed to private individuals, 
who have an interest in recommending particular firms. 


Tue Corn Crops In ROUMANTA. 


The following is extracted from a memorandum on the corn 
crops in Roumania recently issued from the offices of the Board of 
Agriculture 

The following important report upon the corn crops in 
Roumania has been received by the Agricultural Department from 
the Foreign Office. 

It is dated Galatz, August 16, and in it Consul Vecqueray 
observes that in Moldavia, which comprises nearly half of the 
kingdom of Roumania, whose area is about 46,000 square miles, 
much progress has been made in the methods employed in agri- 
culture, aud the result is that the cereals are annually improving, 
and can favourably compare with the crops in Russia. In Wal- 
lachia, the other province of Roumania, on the other hand, there 
has not been so much progress made, and the produce is not so 
good as in Moldavia. 


Wheat.— Moldavian wheat has become a large article of ex- 
portation, and begins to hold its own with that of other countries, 
the wheat of Upper Moldavia, especially in the districts bordering 
upon Russian territory, being of very fine quality. “ Hard wheat,” 
it is stated, is little grown in Roumania, except perhaps in the 
Dobrogea, where the quality is somewhat inferior. 

No less than 1,417,703 ewts. of wheat, or about 330,000 
quarters, were sent from Roumania to the United Kingdom in 
1888, as against 135,310 quarters in 1887. 


Bariey.—* There is a marked diminution in the production of 
this cereal, as farmers find that other crops pay better. Formerly, 
next to maize, barley was the principal grain produced, but wheat 
has now replaced it.” 


Oats “ are not largely cultivated in Roumania, not being found 
to be a paying crop. The quality, however, appears to be 
improving.” 

Only about 39,000 quarters of oats were exported from 
Roumania to the United Kingdom in 1888, and only 4,500 in 1887. 
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Maize “is the most important crop in Roumania, inasmuch as 
it forms the basis of the food of the rural population, as well as 
being one of the principal articles of export. Indeed, every effort 
is made to produce the best quality, and the best kind of maize, 
called cinquantina, is considerably sown in Roumania, as also the 
small red maize and the small orange maize. The round maize, 
which furmerly was the principal kind cultivated, especially in 
Wallachia, tends to disappear and give way to superior qualities. 

“ The year’s maize crop has suffered much from drought, both 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, and it is estimated to be not more 
than 6 per cent. of an average year’s crop. Stocks in the shipping 
ports are not large, but there must remain a sufficiently large 
quantity of last season’s crop to be still delivered. If the present 
fine weather continue, this year’s crop, though small, should prove 
to be of fine quality and very heavy.” 

In the year 1888, 7,133,657 cwts. of maize were brought from 
Roumania to the United Kingdom, and 11,065,640 ewts. in 1887. 


Rape seed and colza “are very precarious crops, and although 
a fair quantity are generally sown, the results are often prejudiced 
by severe frosts. Owing to the hard frosts last winter, the yield 
of both these crops has been very small this year.” 

According to a comparative table showing the state of this 
year’s harvest in different countries, it seems that, taking 100 as 
denoting an average crop, the wheat crop in Moldavia is put at 91, 
in Greater Wallachia at 78, and in Lesser Wallachia at 70. 
Barley stands at 88, 73, and 60. Oats at 55, 70, and 70 in these 
provinces respectively. 


PoIsONING FROM CANNED PROVISIONS. 


The following is an extract from a report to the Foreign Office, 
dated the 23rd August last, by Captain W. F. Segrave, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Baltimore, on the subject of canned goods 
deleterious to health put up in the United States :— 

“Commercially all canned provisions that are hermetically 
sealed are packed in cans made of tin plate, ze. sheet iron super- 
ficially alloyed with tin. 

“This article is imported exclusively from England and is 
subject to an import duty of one cent per pound. The average 
import for the past three years has been 3,600,000 boxes, which 
paid in duties 3,960,000 dollars. There is no tinplate manufac- 
tured in the United States, and yet with nothing in the tinplate 
trade to protect, the duty of a cent a pound is still imposed on it. 

“ One hundred and thirty millions of cans are every year manu- 
factured in Baltimore city alone, and two million pounds of solder 
are consumed in making them. 

“Equal parts of block tin and lead form the best solder, but 
no doubt a baser description of solder, composed of a larger pro- 
portion of lead is by no means uncommon. A flux of powdered 
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resin, or a much more deleterious flux composed of chloride of 
zine, containing free muriatic acid is applied to the tin surface to 
be soldered, and this the unfortunate and dangerous practice is, 
to apply on the inside. 

“The use of an acid flux for inside soldering is objected to as 
a possible source of danger, whereas in cans where resin is used, 
it is asserted, and no doubt with good reason, that it communicates 
its taste to the contents of the can. 

“To obviate both objections, the law which is compulsory as 
well in France as in Germany, should be passed and enforced in 
this country, to the effect that all cans containing articles of food 
should be soldered on the outside. 

* Laudable efforts have no doubt been made by the trade to 
abolish entirely ixstde soldering, but not as yet with such entire 
success as they deserve. 

“The first danger from the inside surface of solder is the 
direct solvent action on the lead of an acid fluid, when acid 
vegetables or -fruit are preserved without syrup. The second 
source of danger is from galvanic action. 

“ There is one special hermetically sealed product, which even 
in this country and in the trade has a peculiarly evil reputation, 
and that is the American sardine, in which there is great possibility 
of danger as at present put up. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the label is French, in the well known 
yellow and black letters, the contents are not sardines, nor are 
they put up in “ huile d’olive pure,” but in cotton-seed oil. 

“ Professor Tonry, of this city, states ina report: ‘I have now 
before me one of these sardine tins, with the solder on the inside, 
and fully one quarter of the interior surface of the metal eaten 
away.’ 

“ The fish that were contained in this tin were nearly all eaten 
by three persons, two of whom were children, and all were taken 
sick within half an hour after consuming them. The child who 
had eaten most freely died in twenty-four hours. 

“I made a chemical examination of the viscera of the dead 
child and found lead ; lead was also found in the oil, and remaining 
contents of the tin. A coroner’s inquest was subsequently held, 
the verdict found being that death resulted from lead poisoning 
from a sardine tin improperly soldered.” 


DEstTRUCTION TO PRopeRTY BY WiLp Brirps AMERICA. 


The following information respecting the destruction to property 
by birds, and more particularly by the sparrow in the United 
States, is extracted from a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 
23rd August last, by Captain W. F. Segrave, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Baltimore :— 

“ The inhabitants of this continent have turned their attention 
to the house sparrow (Passer Domesticus), and all their energies 
are now devoted to his destruction. 


| 
| 
| 
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“ The sparrow, unlike the indigenous animals of this continent, 
is a wily bird and will die hard, and if the people of this country 
continue to pursue their present tactics, it will be by no means 
prudent to predict that their efforts will be crowned with 
success. 

“The universal ill-will borne to the house sparrow, here called 
the English sparrow, is somewhat astonishing to English people 
who are accustomed to regard him as a domestic, companionable 
bird, remarkable for instinct and cunning, who balances the, no 
doubt, considerable amount of mischief which he perpetrates by a 
still more extensive benefit which he confers on the householder 
and agriculturist. 

“In this country he is said to be the deadly enemy of the 
gardener and fruit grower. It is alleged that he destroys vast 
quantities of grain, that he defiles buildings, that he refuses to 
eat American insects, and that he actually protects and causes 
an increase of worms and caterpillars by driving away those native 
birds which would prey upon them. 

“Previous to 1850 the house sparrow was unknown on this 
continent. In that year eight pairs were imported into New 
York, but for some unknown reason they failed to obtain a 
footing and did not thrive or multiply. Some years later they 
were brought over in large numbers which bred and spread 
gradually over the neighbourhood. 

“But the sparrow was not firmly established in this country 
for many subsequent years. Indeed, it was not until 1870 that 
he may be said to have commenced his migration westward. 

“From that time to the present he has, with marvellous 
rapidity, spread over at least half of the continent. 

“ His adaptability is phenomenal as he thrives and multiplies, 
not only in the tropical heat of the Southern States, but in the 
arctic temperature of Canada. 

“His fecundity is marvellous. In Maryland and the neigh- 
bouring States he is said to hatch out from four to six broods in 
a season, with an average of about five birds ina nest. And an 
ingenious individual has calculated that under the most favourable 
conditions the progeny of one pair of sparrows would, in 10 years, 
amount to over 275,000,000 of birds. 

“Tf all the sins which are here laid to the charge of the 
sparrow have no more reliable foundation than that of driving 
away and destroying the native birds, they are surely a well and 
unjustly abused family. 

“The vast majority of the native birds found in the Northern 
and Middle States are not permanent residents but are migratory, 
and are therefore possibly looked on by the sparrow as strangers 
and interlopers. But the native birds are driven out and exter- 
minated in consequence of the wholesale slaughter which is carried 
on in the season of migration, which is also the season of pairing, 
and in the interest of milliners, whose customers persist in adorning 
their persons with feathers. 
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“ At this season every idle loafer and boy who can afford a 
ten-dollar gun, is busy stalking the lovely birds which are moving 
northward, and each of whose skins represents a certain number 
of cents. 

“In Canada, where this wholesale slaughter is not carried on 
as a business, possibly because the native birds are not endowed 
with such gaudy plumage, no such charge is made against. the 
sparrow. 

“Qn the contrary, he who pleases may see them feeding in 
company with the native birds, in perfect harmony, all over the 
country. 

“It is a well-known fact that numerous species of native birds 
have become almost extinct in Florida where, nevertheless, the 
sparrow is altogether unknown, not having as yet found his way 
to that State. 

“Take, for instance, the American robin (Merula migratoria) 
which American ornithologists regard as one of the most valuable 
insectivorous birds, and which they charge the sparrow with 
having driven out of the land. 

“The American robin is a migratory bird, about as bulky and 
large as an English starling. 

“In spring and early summer every game seller and provision 
dealer displays strings and bunches of robins hanging outside his 
stalls. Every eating-house advertises ‘Robins on Toast,’ one of 
the most favorite dishes of the masses when they are sufficiently 
in funds to justify the expenditure, and with this enormous 
destruction just at the breeding season, the world is gravely 
informed that the little sparrow is responsible for the exaggerated 
price of ‘Robins on Toast’ and for the increase in worms and 
caterpillars which the said robins would have destroyed but for the 
wicked sparrows. 

“It may be safely asserted that a traveiler will see more robins 
in a day’s drive in Nova Scotia than in a month in the Middle 
Eastern States in this country, and yet it is not pretended that 
the sparrow is less aggressive in Canada than he is in the United 
States. 

** Another cause to which may be attributed the vast multipli- 
cation of sparrows on this continent lies in the enactments which 
are in force in many States, termed ‘ Scalp Acts.’ 

“ The Pennsylvania ‘Scalp Act,’ which may be said to be the 
model on which similar legislation is based in other States, 
provides a bounty of 50 cents (2s.) each on hawks, owls, weasels, 
&c., and a fee of 20 cents to the official taking the affidavit. 

“It is stated that an average sum of 60,000 dols. is paid in 
this State annually in bounties, representing the destruction of 
about 100,000 of the above-named animals, the vast majority 
being hawks and owls. 

“It is calculated that the annual loss in poultry killed by 
them amounts in value to about 1,250 dols. Thus you have a 
community expending 60,000 dols. to save farmers a loss of 
1,250 dols. 
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* But this estimate by no means represents the actual loss to 
the taxpayer, for it may safely be calculated that each hawk and 
owl would destroy a vast number of sparrows, mice, and 
destructive insects. 

“Therefore, omitting all reference to the huge increase in the 
number of these noxious animals, when Nature’s means of holding 
them in check has been removed, the lowest computed estimate 
of the value of each hawk and owl to the farmer would be 
about 2 dols. annually. 

“The enormous loss incurred by the taxpaying public in 
carrying out the short-sighted policy of destruction can thus be 
easily calculated. 

“ But Nemesis is close upon their heels. 

“The great ‘blizzard’ of March 1888 destroyed multitudes 
of sparrows, and as a consequence, the past and present summers 
have seen a vast increase in grubs and caterpillars. 

“ Already in many large cities the inhabitants through the 
public press are complaining of the destruction of their orna- 
mental trees, the diminished number of sparrows being unable 
to keep in check the vast increase which has taken place in 
noxious grubs, worms, «nd caterpiliars.” 


Tue Propuction oF HENEQUEN IN MExIco, 


With reference to the notice on pp. 421-22 of the April 
number of the Board of Trade Journal, a further despatch, dated 
the 27th August last, has been received from Sir F. C. E. Denys, 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’A ffaires at Mexico, giving the following 
information on the subject of the production of henequen in 
Mexico, but more particularly in Yucatan :— ; 


“The great activity in the henequen industry of Yucatan is 
steadily maintained, the value of the fibre exported during the first 
seven months of the year amounting to over 7,000,000 dols. 
(1,005,1002,). 

“The ports to which it has been chiefly sent are New York, 
New Orleans, Boston, Havana, Hamburg. 

“ The small outlay required to make a plantation of henequen, 
the little care necessary when once the plant has begun to yield, 
and the immense profits to be derived from the sale of the fibre at 
the current price, namely, 26 reals the arroba (9s. 8d. for 25 lbs.), 
have naturally attracted much attention, and efforts are being 
made to introduce the plant into other parts of the Republic 
where the soil offers the necessary features for its successful 
cultivation. 

“The Diario Comercial, in a recent number, states that 
samples of tibre taken from plants grown at Solidad, in the State 
of Vera Cruz, have been pronounced in New York to be of a 
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superior quality, and to have realised higher prices than the fibre 
from Yucatan. 

“In the neighbourhood of Alvarado, in the same State, the 
Diario Comercial mentions that some 140,000 plants have already 
been planted, and it is considered probable that the cultivation of 
henequen, if it prove successful, will here supersede that of 
cotton, which the dampness of the climate and the ravages of the 
numerous insects have been rendering less profitable year by year. 

“ The planters of Yucatan, who are now making large fortunes, 
may therefore have to contend with a brisk competition in the 
near future.” 


THe JEWELLERY TRADE OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Writing to the Foreign Office under date of the 6th August 
last, Mr. H. M. H. Mallet, Acting British Consul at Buenos Ayres, 
has the following with reference to the jewellery trade of the 
Argentine Republic :— 

“ There is a large trade in jewellery of every description to this 
country, precious stones, diamonds especially, finding a large 
market, but it is not possible to give correct valuation on importa- 
tion, as a considerable quantity of jewellery, especially precious 
stones, is said to be introduced without going through the 
Customs. 

* The jewellery most saleable is of 18 and 15 carat, and consists 
of all descriptions—bracelets, chains, necklaces, rings, brooches, 
ear-rings, pins, &c., principally from France and Belgium. 

“ German and North American imitation jewellery find a good 
market in the interior provinces. 

* Electro-plate is of various kinds, principally from Germany, 
the United States, and England. 

‘The importation of watches is of every variety, these articles 
coming from Belgium, France, United States, and England.. 

“ The Custom house duty on precious stones, jewellery, silver, 
and electro-plate is 2 per cent. ad valorem on the former and 
from 5 to 25 per cent. on the latter two articles.” 


Tue TRADE OF RIO DE JANEIRO IN 1888. 


A despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 15th August last, 
has been received from Mr. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Rio de Janeiro, enclosing the following statement of the foreign 
trade of that port for 1888 :— 

The total official values of exports and imports at the Rio 
Custom house in 1888, as given by the Boletim da Alfandega, 
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were 10,772,203/. and 15,015,591, showing a balance of 4,243,388/. 
in favour of importation. A few of the principal countries figure 
as follows :— 


| 
Countries. | Exports to. Imports from. 
£ £ 

United States - - - 6,579,914 | 823,733 
Great Britain - - - 508,857 5,294,457 
France - 808,034 1,909,118 
Germany - - - - 1,179,645 1,491,151 
Uruguay - - - 91,483 | 2,212,946 
Argentine Republic « - 247,773 1,245,284 
Belgium - ~ - 276,460 | 625,627 
Portugal ° 37,926 | 854,251 


Tue Traps or UrRuauay In 1888, 


A despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 3rd August last, 
has been received from Mr. Ernest M. Satow, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Monte Video, enclosing the following abstract of a 
pamphlet published by the Director of General. Statistics, giving 
the principal facts relating to the commerce and navigation of 
Uruguay for the year 1888 :— 

“The value of the imports was 29,477,048 dols. (6,271,7122), 
and of the exports 28,008,254 dols. (5,959,200/.), giving a total 
of 57,485,302 dols. (12,230,9122) as compared with 43,287,940 
dols. (9,210,2001.) in 1887. The average value of the imports 
for the five years from 1883 to 1887 has been 22,991,692 dols. 
(4,893,4402,), and of the exports 23,532,834 dols. (5,006,426/,), 
or a total of 46,524,526 dols. (9,899,866). 

* Consequently the imports for the year 1888 show an increase 
of 6,485,356 dols. or 1,378,2721, and the exports an increase 
of 4,475,240 dols, or 952,314/. over the respective averages for 
the preceding quinquennial period. 

“The notable diminution of the export commerce of the 
Republic in the year 1887 was attributed partly to political 
events, partly to the establishment of quarantine against the 
Republic in consequence of an outbreak of cholera in the 
beginning of that year, and partly to the closure of the ports of 
Brazil against Uruguayan products. Trade has not only re- 
covered from this exceptional depression, but in 1888 surpassed 
by nearly seven millions of dollars the most prosperous of any of 
the preceding five years. 

“ Shipping Returns (Foreign Trade).— Entries. —1888, steamers, 
765, tonnage 1,264,919 tons; 1887, steamers, 638, 1,014,439 tons ; 
excess in favour of 1888, 127 steamers and 250,480 tons. 1888, 
sailing vessels 592, tonnage 360,009 tons; 1887, sailing vessels, 
587, 332,276 tons; excess in favour of 1888, 5 vessels and 
27,733 tons. 
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“ Clearances—1888, 777 steamers, tonnage, 1,265,197 tons ; 
1887, 574 steamers, 915,923 tons; excess in favour of 1888, 203 
steamers and 349,274 tons. 1888, 504 sailing vessels, tonnage, 
324,349 tons; 1887, 449 sailing vessels, 256,934 tons; excess in 
favour of 1888, 55 vessels and 67,415 tons. 

“The coasting trade riverine shipping trade shows a corre- 
sponding increase during the year 1888. 

“The following statement shows the relative proportion of the 
commerce of the principal countries, Great Britain, as usual, 
being far ahead of all other competitors. 

“Great Britain imports 2,026,973. and exports 1,082,597/, 
total, 3,109,5701; France, 964,253/. and 969,7671, total, 
1,932,020/. ; Germany, 647,2371. and 264,402/, total, 911,6392. ; 
Brazil, 771,051l. and 1,155,7431, total, 1,926,794/.; Italy, 
510,7372. and 78,5287, total, 589,265/.; Spain, 470,006/. and 
49,0127, total, 519,0182; Belgium, 339,205l. and 729,7331., 
total, 1,068,938/.; United States, 337,214 and 495,106/., total, 
832,3201.; and Argentine Republic, 162,414/. and 437,627/, 
total, 600,041. 

“The imports from Great Britain were 2,818,813 dols. or 
599,109/. and exports thither were 962,888 dols. or 209,125/. in 
excess of the imports and exports for the previous year.” 
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VIII.--MISCELLANEOUS TRADE NOTICES. 


CoursE OF LECTURES ON COMMERCE AND ComMMERCIAL LAW 
AT Kine’s Counce. 


A communication, dated the 7th Octover, has been received 
from Professor Gault (successor to the late Dr. Leone Levi), 
asking that attention may be drawn to the course of lectures on 
commerce and commercial law which he will deliver at King’s 
College during the winter session 1888-89, as they are specially 
intended for commercial men. These lectures, which will be 
delivered on Wednesday evenings from 7 to 8 o'clock, will 
commence on the 16th October. 


Tue Hessian Fry. 


A leaflet has recently been issued from the Agricultural 
Department to the Privy Council Office containing the following 
suggestions with reference to the Hessian fly which have been 
prepared by Mr. Charles Whitehead, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Lords of the Committee of Council for Agriculture, for the 
information of agriculturists :— 

Although it is believed by high authorities that the Hessian fly 
will not be the occasion of serious injury to wheat and barley 
crops in Great Britain, its continued presence and the largely 
extended area of its infestation must cause anxiety to those who 
are acquainted with the serious mischief that has very frequently 
been occasioned by this insect in America and in parts of Russia. 

The Hessian fly was first seen in Great Britain in 1886, and in 
that year did some harm to wheat and barley plants ina few 
places in England and Scotland. 

In 1887 it was noticed in 20 counties in England, and 10 in 
Scotland, in some districts of which the wheat and barley crops 
were considerably damaged by its action. It will be remembered 
that the weather during the summer of 1887 was hot and dry, 
like that which normally prevails in America, and was presumably 
favourable to the development and progress of the fly. 

During 1888, whose summer was unusually wet and cold, very 
little was heard or seen of the Hessian fly either in England or 
Scotland. 

But during the present season, in whose early months the 
temperature was high and the rainfall small, it has been found to 
have spread over large districts. 

From the reports received by the Agricultural Department 
within the past three weeks, it is manifest that the infested area 
has largely increased in England. 

In Scotland it does not appear to have made so much progress. 
Still it is present in many Scotch counties, 
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The actual amount of injury to the crops is slight, and, so far 
as can be ascertained, is not in any instance so important as that 
caused in some cases in 1887. 

It is most probable that the injurious operations of the insect 
have been checked by the wet, cold weather which has followed 
the abnormal heat of May, and the warmth and dryness of June. 
If the season had been hot and dry throughout it is considered 
that the injury would have been of a far more serious nature. 

When a cycle of hot summers occurs it may happen that the 
ravages of the Hessian fly may be general and calamitous. 

However, it is a fact that the possible cause of grave mischief 
is spreading over this country, and it is therefore necessary to 
warn agriculturists of the danger, and to recommend the adoption 
of simple and practical methods of preventing the increase of this 

est. 

First.—W here wheat or barley crops show signs of infestation, 
during the threshing of these, whether this is done in the fields 
at harvest time, or in rick yards or barns later on, all the screen- 
ings, and short refuse from the screens, and particularly the fine 
screenings, should be burnt at once, or dealt with in such a way 
as to destroy the puparia that may be amongst them. 

The “tail ” wheat should be carefully examined and run down 
again if puparia are found therein. The latter are of the colour 
of a ripe horse-chestnut and closely resemble linseed. 

Second.—Wheat should be sown as late as possible, in order 
that the autumn brood of flies may not be able to deposit eggs 
upon the plants. 

The sowing of winter barley and rye should be avoided in 
infested localities. 

At the same time care must be taken to get rid of self-sown 
wheat and barley plants upon which eggs might be deposited. 

Third—In infested districts, wheat stubbles, and _ barley 
stubbles, as far as practicable, should be ploughed up deeply, 
directly after harvest, and skim-coulters should be used to ensure 
the burial of all stubble. 

Fourth.— Wheat and barley should not be sown next season in 
fields where the crops have been infested this year. 


Tue Coat SUPPLIES OF THE WORLD. 


In view of the question which has suggested itself on more than 
one occasion as to how long it would be before the Old World 
coal deposits would become exhausted, the Deutsche Handels- 
Museum supplies some interesting figures relating to the world’s 
coalfields outside of the North American continent. According 
to these, the low countries, Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, 
and Bohemia, possess coal mines of a surface area of about 
59,000 square miles. Russia alone has 22,000 square miles. ‘The 
deposits of the island of Formosa amount to something like 
10,000 square miles, some of the coal veins ranging up to 96 feet 
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in thickness. The coalfields of Austria, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and Persia cover about 39,000 square miles, 
those of India 35,000, and those of Japan 6,000 square miles, 
while those of China are estimated at the enormous figure of 
400,000 square miles. But these are not all. The Falkland 
Islands, Patagonia, and Peru are very rich in coal, while the 
southern part of Chili is one immense deposit. In Brazil veins 
varying in thickness from 17 to 25 feet are found in numbers, 
and in the United States of Columbia there is an abundance of 
the mineral. Mexico and the Vancouver Islands are also well 
; supplied, there being probably not far from 20,000 square miles, 
while the deposits thus far discovered in Tasmania, New Caledonia, 
and Natal are estimated to cover 100,000 square miles, the larger 
number of these deposits not yet having been worked. The above 
figures are without reckoning the immense stores of coal in the 
United States. 


Tue Prorits In Russian TextiteE INDUSTRIES. 


The Austro-Hungarian Consul at Reval, in a recent report to 
his Government with reference to the profits realised in the textile 
industries in Russia, says :— 

Whilst several branches of Russian industry do not succeed, 
despite the increased prohibitive duties, in developing in a satis- 
factory manner, others, such as the manufacture of alcohol and 
beet-sugar, have suffered from an excess of production, &e. ; there 
are, on the other hand, some industries which show very favour- 
able results, as appears from the balance-sheets published in the 
Finanz-Westnich. The following may be quoted :— 


Per Cent. 
The Thornton woollen factory, St. Petersburg, 
net profit - - - - 45 
The Krahnholm factory, near Narva - 449 
The Newski wool spinning mill, St. Petersburg - 38 
The Nikolski manufactory of Timofei Morosow - 28 
The Ismailow wool spinning mill - - 26 
The cotton dyeing works of Franz Rabeneck - 25°4 
The Katharinenhof cotton spinning miil - 23 
The Samsson cotton spinning mill, St. Petersburg 21:3 
The Narva flax spinning mill - - - 18 
The Batalm factory . - - 16 
The Wikula Morosow factory - - 16 
The Russian cotton factory, St. Petersburg - 1 


It should be remarked that the net profits of the above- 
mentioned establishments are, in reality, much greater than 
the figures indicated, inasmuch as some sums devoted to 
enlargements figure as current expenses. Thus the Nikolski 
Morosow factory has realised a net profit of 40 per cent., the 
same is the case as regards the greater number. of the cotton 
factories. Per contra, the owners of factories in the Vistula 
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basin (Poland) only obtain from 7 to 9 per cent. net profit, and 
yet the manufacturers of Central Russia complain of the severe 
competition of their Russo-Polish confréres. 


Tue Russian TRADE IN Corron CLOTHS. 


The Journal de St. Pétersbourg for the 26th August last 
publishes the following :— 

“ The correspondent of the Nouveau Temps at the fair of Nijni 
Novgorod announces that cottons sell slowly, that their prices 
have dropped by 5 per cent. compared with those of the spring, 
and by from 15 to 18 per cent. compared with those of last year. 
The rumours of a considerable reduction which one of the largest 
houses was about to make has produced considerable excitement 
among the purchasers ; those who have arrived from the Caucasus 
and have already transacted imporiant business have suddenly 
suspended operations in presence of this rumour. Last year 
furnished great advantages to the trade of the fair, and the success 
obtained showed clearly the development of Russian commercial 
relations with Persia. The preparation of tissues in the Oriental 
style already occupies a large number of factories ; but it is to be 
regretted that the Persian and Armenian agents allow themseives 
to be influenced chiefly by cheapness, and purchase cottons 
of inferior quality, thus discrediting Russian products on the 
Persian markets. This circumstance, combined with that of the 
depreciation of Persian money, acts very unfavourably on Russian 
operations with the East.” 

The Nouvelles receives similar information from their special 
correspondent ; cotton tissues sold slowly at Nijni and ready 
money was scarce. 

On this point it may be observed that cottons constitute not 
only the principal article of Russian export by the Eastern 
frontier, but further the most important manufactured article 
on the home markets. The Jarge majority of the population, 
nine-tenths of whom are engaged in agriculture, has always need 
of cheap stuffs, and especially of cambric muslins. 


Russ1aAn Porr IMpROVEMENTS IN THE BLACK SEA. 


The Russian Minister of Marine, Admiral ‘Tchikatchew, has, 
says the Levant Herald for the 23rd August last, just returned 
from an inspection of the port improvements in progress in the 
Black Sea. These are of a very considerable character, and most 
of them will attain completion next year. The most important is 
that at Batoum, where a mole is being run out to enlarge the 
area of harbour protected from the prevailing heavy winds. 
Ostensibly, it is intended purely for commercial purposes, but a 
turret is to be erected at the head of the mole, and batteries have 
been already made to protect the rest of the harbour. The cost of 
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the port improvements here will not fall far short of half a million 
sterling. In common with the rest of the undertakings the work 
is being carried out by Russian contractors. The next in import- 
ance is the breakwater and quay at Novorossisk. The harbour 
at this place differs from Batoum in having a vast area, landlocked 
except on one side, which is being protected by a breakwater. 
Batoum serves as the railway outlet of the products of Trans- 
caucasia, Novorossisk, and of the region to the north of the 
Caucasus. Since the railway was finished last year a great 
trade has sprung up at the port, which, on account of being open 
throughout the winter, will appropriate much trade that formerly 
found its way to Europe in summer only vid the Sea of Azov. 
In the latter sea the port of Mariopol is under course of construc- 
tion. This is intended to serve as the sea outlet of the coal trade of 
South Russia. A railway already connects it with the Donetz 
coalfields, and colliers have commenced running with coal between 
Mariopol and the various ports of the Black Sea. Finally, at 
Odessa, a number of harbour improvements are being carried out, 
involving an expenditure of nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 
In all, Russia is expending not far short of a million and a half 
upon improving her ports in the Black Sea. The funds for the 
improvements are being provided entirely by the State. 


EMIGRATION FROM SWITZERLAND IN 1888. 


According to the Journal de Statistique Suisse, published by 
the Swiss Statistical Soviety, the total number of emigrants from 
Switzerland in 1888 amounted to 8,346. The corresponding 
figures for 1887 and 1886 were 7,558, and 6,342 respectively. Of 
the emigrants in 1888 5,257 were males, and 3,089 females. As 
regards ports of destination 6,677 landed at New York, and 
1,334 at Buenos Ayres. No other ports had a total of 50 
emigrants. No less than 3,526 persons followed the calling of 
agriculturists or cattle breeders. 


Propvuction oF Coat, Iron, AND STEEL IN FRANCE IN 
THE First Hatr or 1889. 


The Journal Officiel for the 7th September last publishes 
statistics prepared by the Ministry of Public Works of the pro- 
duction of coal, iron, and steel in France during the first six 
months of the present year. According to these statistics the 
total production of coal was 11,906,974 tons, being an in- 
crease of 829,253 tons over the corresponding six months last 
year. The largest share is furnished by the Departments of 
Pas de Calais, Nord, and Loire. The iron production amounted to 
387,465 tons this year, as against 428,076 last, a diminution of 
40,611 tons. Steel, such as rails, plate, &c., was produced to the 
amount of 246,088 tons, compared with 239,624 tons in 1888. 
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Tue French Wueat AND Rye Crops. 


The following memorandum on the French wheat and rye 
crops has recently been issued from the office of the Board of 
Agriculture :— 

A digest of the reports, concerning the corn crops in France, 
furnished by the Prefects of the Departments to the French 
Ministry of Agriculture,in the six weeks following the harvest, 
was published in the official journal (Journal Officiel de la, 
République Frangaise) on the 13th of September. 

For the purposes of statistical collection, as it appears, the 
country is divided into 10 regions (Régions), nine of which 
embrace from nine to eleven departments each, and the tenth 
comprises Corsica. 

From this it is seen that the acreage of land devoted to wheat 
this year was larger than it had been for four years, and the yield 
better than in 1888, as is shown by the comparative figures 
given here. 


Wheat. 
Year. Acres. Bushels. 
1889 17,613,813 308,515,599 
1888 17,189,761 275,513,621 
1887 17,194,678 322,462,133 
1886 17,181,733 302,662,645 
1885 17,174,412 313,021,471 


The yield of wheat this year is a little over 174 bushels per 
acre, or slightly above the average yield of wheat land in France, 


Rye. 
Rye yielded a larger crop than in 1888 and in either of the 
previous four years, as shown below. 


Year. Acres. Bushels. 

1889 4,085,512 71,221,883 
1888 4,072,105 62,398,890 
1887 4,060,742 66,590,755 
1886 4,085,707 64,591,392 
1885 ; 4,182,372 67,790,901 


The second region (Nord), including the departments of the 
Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Pas de Calais, among others, gives the best 
return per acre both of wheat and rye. he fifth region (Centre) 
comes next in productiveness. In this are the departments Loire, 
Yonne, Indre, Creuse, Puy de Dome, and others. The least pro- 
ductive regions are the south (Sud) and the south-east (Sud-Est). 
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Tne TRADE OF FreNcH INpDo-CHINA IN 1888. 


The following particulars of the foreign trade of French Indo- 
China are extracted from the Customs statistics for the year 1888 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 25th August last :— 

The foreign commerce of the Indo-Chinese Customs Union 
amounted in 1888 to 139,907,458 francs, the imports being valued 
at 68,079,305 francs, and the exports at 71,828,153 francs. In 
these figures gold and silver coin are not included. 

In 1887, the statistics place the value of the whole of the 
foreign trade of Indo-China at 146,903,780 francs, the imports 
a valued at 84,048,071 francs, and the exports at 62,855,708 
rancs, 

Comparing the two years there is a diminution of 6,996,322 
francs for the whole of the foreign trade, resulting from a decrease 
of 15,968,766 francs in the imports, compensated by an increase 
of 8,972,444 francs in the exports. The imports have diminished 
in Cochin-China by 8,450,000 frances, in Tonquin by 7,518,000 
frances. 

The general causes of this decrease are easily found. It should 
first of all be remembered that the application to Indo-China of 
the French general Customs tariff was voted by Parliament in 
February 1887, and was only applied on the Ist June following 
to Tonquin, and the lst July to Cochin-China. Merchants have 
evidently profited by these four or five months to supply themselves 
largely with foreign merchandise which were about to be subjected 
to increased duties; and the stocks thus formed have affected not 
only the purchases of the second half of 1887, but also the imports 
of the first few months of 1888. 

In the second place, even the establishment of the Customs 
tariff, by increasing the prices of the larger part of the articles of 
consumption imported, has contributed towards the diminution of 
their sale and consequently importation. 

The diminution in the number of forwarding agents in Tonquin 
may be mentioned as a cause of the diminution in the imports. 

On the other hand, from 1887 to 1888, the exports show an 
increase of 8,972,444 francs, that is for Cochin-China 6,866,000 
frances, and for Tonquin 2,106,000 frances. 

The increase in the exports from Tonquin, amounting to 25 per 
cent. on the total figures of the exports for 1887, results almost 
exclusively from the export of rice. The export of other articles 
has remained stationary, with a slight tendency to increase. 

Comparing the tables of the foreign trade of Indo-China for 
1887 and 1888, in respect of the origin of the imports and the 
destination of the exports, it is found that if the general trade 
with foreign countries has diminished by 10 millions for the 
reasons enumerated above, the trade with France has increased by 
three millions, or 20 per cent. 

In 1887 the trade with the mother country was 15 millions out 
of 131 millions, or 11} per cent. of the foreign trade. In 1888 it 
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increased to 18 millions out of 121 millions, or 15 per cent. of 
the total movement. 

The increase in the trade of the Indo-Chinese union with 
France amounts to 2,343,000 francs in the case of the imports, and 
to 812,000 francs for the exports. 

The exports to France are valued at only 2,177,000 francs, 
of which 1,971,000 francs come from Cochin-China and 206,000 
from Annam and Tonquin. All the natural products of Indo- 
China find a profitable market in the extreme Hast. 

The situation is very different as regards the imports. More 
than three-fourths of the products imported into Indo-China 
come from Europe, and France can claim a large share of the 50 
millions of European merchandise imported each year into Indo- 
China. This is the only aim of the protective Customs tariff 
which has been applied to Indo-China since the Ist July 1887. 
It is evident that this aim is still far from being realised, and that 
an increase of 2,300,000 francs for the French imports is of very 
little account. 

The statistics of 1888 show that the trade between Indo-China 
and the other French colonies is absolutely nil. Algeria has sent 
some tobacco. Réunion has made some unsuccessful attempts ; 
it ought to supply Indo-China with coffees and rums. 

The trade of Indo-China with foreign countries was effected 
under the same conditions as in previous years. The imports 
have come, to the extent of nine-tenths, from Hong-Kong and 
Singapore ; the exports went chiefly to Hong-Kong and China, 
and also in small quantities to Singapore, Java, Manilla, and the 
Philippines. Foreign trade is carried on almost entirely by 
foreign vessels, In fact, the navigation statistics give the 
following figures for vessels coming from other ports than those 
of the Indo-Chinese union, the entries of which have been notified 
during the year in the different parts of Indo-China, Saigon, 
Quinhon, Tourane, and Haiphong :— 

French vessels, Messageries Maritimes, 65. French vessels, 
other, 69. Foreign vessels, 1,067. 


Austro-HUNGARIAN FLOATING COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


According to the Pester Lloyd, the Austro-Hungarian “ Lloyd” 
has offered to the Austrian and Hungarian Ministers of Commerce 
to place at their disposal a steamer devoted to the establishment of 
a floating sample museum. As a result of this proposal, M. Barros, 
Minister of Commerce, has asked the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Industrial Society of Buda Pesth to conduct an inquiry among 
the merchants and manufacturers whom the matter interests with 
a view to arriving at the best means of carrying it out. This 
inquiry will serve as the basis for the drawing up of a special 
report addressed to the Minister. M. le Baron Frederick Koch- 
meister, impressed with the importance of the scheme, has given 
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effect to the desire of the Minister by instituting an inquiry in 
which many manufacturers and merchants have taken part. After 
detailed examination of the question, the necessity of the establish- 
ment of floating museums of samples has been recognised, and the 
parties concerned have promised their co-operation in event of the 
project in question being realised. Further, it has been decided 
that, to safeguard their interests, the Hungarian exhibitors will 
delegate a commercial representative of their nationality, well 
versed in business matters, possessing the sufficient linguistic 
knowledge and other necessary qualities, and whose only mission 
would consist in forwarding the interests of the Hungarian 
merchants and manufacturers in the distant countries where the 
floating museum will touch. The committee, which will commu- 
nicate to the Ministry the results of the inquiry, has been charged 
with the collection of information on several questions of detail, 
such as the cost of room in the ship, the arrangement of the 
museum, &c. It should be added that the large manufacturers 
and the wholesale merchants present at the commission of inquiry, 
and who have already agents in distant countries, have promised 
to promote the enterprise in every way and to take part in it 
themselves in order to aid the realisation of the project. 


DiscovErRY OF PETROLEUM SPRINGS AT ZANTE. 


It is announced in the Revue de [ Orient that petroleum springs 
have been discovered at Zante. The quality of the oil having 
been found very good for lighting purposes, a foreign company has 
applied for the concession to work the springs, on condition of 
having a monopoly of the sale for local consumption. 


THE STATE OF TRADE IN THE BALKAN COUN'rRIES. 


The Pester Lloyd haz recently published an article on the trade 
in the countries of the Balkan peninsula. This article, which 
treats principally of the commercial relations of Austria-Hungary 
with those countries, gives the following particulars of the trade 
relations with the principal European countries :— 

It is about a year ago that the two chief lines of the East, the 
one towards Salonica and the other towards Constantinople, were 
opened to traffic. 

Although this event is still relatively recent, many changes of 
an important character have been already brought about in the 
relations of the Balkan countries with Central Europe ; the 
efforts of the manufacturing countries to secure for their products 
a permanent outlet on the Eastern markets are being clearly 
manifested. 

Belgrade has become the principal trading centre of the 
kingdom. The majority of the Servian merchants purchase their 
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goods at Belgrade ; some towns, like Semendria and Nisch, which 
formerly participated very actively in the entrepdt trade, have 
lost much of their importance. The town of Nisch above all, 
which is intended for transit trade, does not develop its trade to 
the extent which had been expected, although it is situated very 
favourably at the junction of the railways branching away to 
Bulgaria and Macedonia. 

For some time past Germany has made great efforts to increase 
the sale of her industrial products in Servia, which, up to the 
present, have only partially succeeded. Bulgaria, Roumelia, and 
Macedonia, as well as the neighbouring districts, have been for 
some time the centre of a keen competition in which France, 
England, and Belgium are making great efforts to secure a 
footing. These countries have the advantage of having communi- 
cation by sea with Salonica, Dedeagh, and Constantinople. 

The Germans are making strenuous efforts to develop their 
trade. It is generally believed in Germany that the favourable 
moment has come to establish themselves first in Salunica, and 
from there advance to Macedonia, Albania, Southern Servia, 
Bulgaria, and even further, as far as Egypt. It is to this end that 
the Eastern express, vid Buda-Pesth, to Salonica, has been 
established ; again, the Salonica-Alexandria Port Said line of 
navigation has beeu established, and it will be in communication 
with the other lines of German navigation in the Mediterranean. 


New Lasour REGULATIONS IN TURKEY. 


The Levant Herald for the 21st August last, with reference to 
the introduction of new labour regulations in ‘Turkey, says :— 

The Imperial Government has prepared and issued a set of 
regulations concerning the engagement of workmen in the 
empire. According to these regulations it is necessary to obtain 
the authorisation of the prefecture of the city and the Ministry 
of Police, or that of the provincial authorities, as the case may be, 
for the engagement of all workmen, excepting such as are destined 
to work on farms. The said authorisation will, moreover, only be 
granted on presentation of precise information regarding the 
number, the nationality, &c. of the workmen to be engaged, and 
reference will be made to the police in order to ascertain whether 
any objections exist to the proposed engagement. In certain 
cases application would also be made to the Porte for a similar 
purpose. The permits will give the number and nationality of 
the workmen engaged, and bear the seal of the Ministry of 
Police and the prefecture of the city, aud in the provinces the 
seal of the local authorities and the president of the municipality. 
The companies which have obtained the concession of any enter- 
prise whatever are expected to submit to the above regulations. 
Any person or persons attempting to engage workmen without 
previous authorisation will be liable to three months’ imprison- 
ment ; and such officials, either of the municipality or of the police, 
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who fail to report cases of workmen having, to their knowledge, 
been engaged without permit, will be dismissed and sent to prison 
for a term of three months. 


Tuer TRADE OF GALATZ, 


The Turkish Consul-General at Galatz has recently addressed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at Constantinople a report on 
the commercial movement of Galatz during the first half of the 
year 1889. The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constan- 
tinople reproduces the following more important points from the 
report in question :— 

In their last extraordinary session, the Roumanian Chambers 
having voted the railway between Galatz and Berlad, the com- 
mercial importance of this line, which will connect Galatz to the 
remainder of Moldavia by Vaslui and Jassy, and thence with the 
district of Dorohoi by the valley of Jiji, should not be overlooked. 
In this way the cereals of the northern region of Mecldavia, as 
well as of the neighbouring districts of Russia, will be able to 
be carried faster and at less expense than on the Ungheni-Odessa 
line. 

Ottoman trade is constantly on the increase in Roumania, 
especially for colonial products. Each vessel arriving at Galatz 
since the opening of navigation has brought quantities, more or 
less considerable, of Ottoman articles, which have been sold at very 
satisfactory prices on that market. Oranges, lemons, cedras of 
Chio and Jaffa, and Canadian carob-beans have been exported in 
considerable quantities, both by sailing and steam vessels. Olives 
and olive oil have also been much sought after. Fish, salted, 
dried, and in brine, have also had a large sale. Lastly, the 
Dardanelles, Maidos, Alexandria, and Constantinople have made 
considerable exports of cottons of different qualities. The various 
dried fruits of Turkey hold the first rank in Roumania, and are 
there eagerly sought after. 

On the other hand, there is nothing exported from Galatz to 
Turkey except flours and building wood. 

Since the opening of river navigation up to the end of June, 
118 Ottoman vessels of a capacity of 19,832 tons have entered 
into the port of Galatz, and have cleared outwards with cargoes 
of wood for Batoum, Constantinople, Smyrna, Bourgas, Varna, 
Baldjik, Salonica, and other ports. 

Ottoman sailing vessels are chosen in preference to all others, 
and obtain very remunerative freights. 


TRADE IN THE GULF OF PERsIA. 


The French Vice-Consul at Bushire, in a recent report to his 
Government on the economic condition of the districts bordering 
the waters of the Gulf of Persia, says :— 

The Persian Gulf is that enormous depression to the north-west 
of the Oman Sea, which is enclosed on the northern side by the 
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lowest steps of the Iran plateau, and to the west and the south 
by the small hills abutting on the desert of Arabia. 

The routes communicating from the coasts of the gulf to the 
interior are the mule roads ; in Arabia the principal one leads to 
the gardens of Tiaz, capital of Nedj, which contains in its orchards 
the products of the whole of this coast, dates, grapes, figs, pome- 
granates, and two or three others. But the Persian provinces 
yield besides rice, cotton, tobacco, and opium, which are traded in 
to a large extent ; they depend for transport on numerous boats, 
and the two large principal routes, that of Chiraz to Bushire and 
that of Kirman to Bender-Abbas, both connected by the town 
of Sar. A third route penetrates to the very heart of Persia, 
this is the river Karun, for 320 miles of which navigation is 
substituted for the delays and risks of caravans. The mouths of 
the Karun are mingled with those of the Chat-el-Arab. 

Leaving aside the Governments of the Imam of Muscat, 
outside of the gulf, the countries which surround it may be 
arranged in four great divisions. 

1. The Persian coast, the control of the ports of which is 
in the hands either of the sheikhs, or of farmers of Customs, or 
of the Teheran Government. From a commercial point of view 
the three chief towns are Bender-Abbas, which has replaced 
Gomroun and is the centre of important transactions ; Lingah, 
inhabited by Arabs; Bushire, European centre ; the first two are 
so unhealthy that no European can live there, and a large number 
of the natives themselves abandon it in summer in order to seek 
in the mountains a purer and cooler air. 


2. Arabistan, half Persian, under the name of Khougistan, 
half Turkish, under that of Irag Arabi; the Persian portion 
contains the Karun, with the towns of Chouster, Disfoul Ahwari, 
and Mohammarab. As regards Irag ell its trade finds an outlet 
at Busrah. 

3. The Turkish province of El-Ahca, with El-Katif and 
El-Hofouf as the principal towns; the Bashréim islands are 
nominally dependent on it; the country has few outlets, and the 
population devotes itself principally to pearl fishing. 

4. ‘The coast known as Pirates, which extends as far as the 
Strait of Ormuz, and includes seven principal stations, Bedaa, 
Abou-Dabi, Dobey, Chardjah, Edjman, Omm-el-Kowein, Tas-el- 
Khaimeh. The sheikhs of this country devote themselves to pearl 
fishing. 

Export Trade.—The principal articles exported are :— 

Wheat, the best kind of which comes from Bender-Abbas ; by 
their custom of mixing it with barley, the Persians depreciate it 

onsiderably ; 

Tobacco, which is exported principally to Syria and Turkey 
for use in narghiles; © 

Cotton, exported chiefly to the Indies ; 

Gum, for England; 

Dates, principally those of Busrah, but also of Persia, go to 
England ; Hedjaz also consumes a certain quantity 
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Horses and mules, Persian, for the new supplies and studs of 
the Italian army ; 

The silk trade is considerably on the decrease ; with regard to 
carpets, special patterns are made for export, larger than those 
used by the Persians, which are oblong, according to the form of 
the apartments ; 

Pearls are always largely dealt in, they are sent to Paris and to 
London. As regards mother-of-pearl shells, those which are 
worth it, are sold to the Mecca pilgrims, after having been 
subjected in Europe to a process which cleans them and imprints 
on them various designs ; 

Opium, besides its principal outlet in China, finds purchasers 
in Turkey, Europe, and America, but the Persians adulterate it 
with an oil of a disagreeable odour which diminishes its value. 
It is produced principally in Khorassan, Yezd, and Ispaban. Opium 
is, for purposes of transport, put up in cakes weighing from three- 
quarters of a lb, to 14 lbs, wrapped in vine or fig leaves; it is 
sold in cases containing 192 or 196 of these cakes, so as to obtain 
on arrival in China, and after waste, evaporation, &c., the weight 
of 1 picul per case (135 English pounds). The good quality of 
opium, that of 80 per cent. of juice, contains from 9 to 10 per 
cent. of morphine ; the exports to America and Europe contain 
up to 12 per cent. 


Import Trade,—There should be noted among imports, cottons 
and articles intended for daily use, such as metals, beverages, &c., 
which come from England; glass wares by trans-shipment at 
Bombay from Austria; tea from Java. This island up to 1884 
sent sugar. 

The Customs of Persia are farmed annually ; in late years the 
Bushire farmer has had to take also Chiraz. The average prices 
realised by the Customs are:—For Bushire, 85,000 tomans ; for 
Chiraz, 28,000; for Lingah, 22,000; for Bender-Abbas, 75,000 
tomans. These figures include the revenues of the district depen- 
dent on the towns named: for example, Ormuz, Kichin, &c., for 
Bender-Abbas. 


European TRADE COMPETITION IN PerstIa. 


The Borsen Halle of Hamburg has recently devoted an article 
to the trade competition of the several nations of Europe in 
Persia. It gives the following advice to German traders :— 

As regards the import trade into Persia of the products of 
German industry, the German merchant must give up doing 
business through agents and establish direct relations. The 
difficulty lies in selecting the existing houses in Persia which 
should be charged with the representation of German houses. 
Germany has not yet established a firm footing in Persia, as 
Russia and England have for some time past. A permanent 
representative in the principal places of the country would give 
to German industry some chances of success in the international 
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competition on this market. The articles which present the best 
chances are sugar, cloths, velvet, tissues of light silk, and of the 
best quality of cotton. 


Tue Discovery OF A Ricw Sitver MINE IN JAPAN, 


The London and China Telegraph of the 17th September 
contains the following particulars of the recent discovery of a 
rich silver mine in Japan :— 

South of the city of Furuhira, in Shiribishi territory, at a 
point where the river divides into two branches, the Inakura and 
Ishinosawa, and familiarly known by the name of Futatsumata 
(two branches), is situated the Furuhira mine. It was first dis- 
covered on July 10, 1885, by three wood choppers. Ten days 
afterwards they applied for permission to work the mine. A 
charter was granted in February of the following year, and on 
March 2 operations were commenced. Scarcity of capital, how- 
ever, compelled them to abandon the enterprise when only a depth 
of 13 feet, ky 15 feet wide, had been reached. But immediately 
their charter had expired an officer of the Hokkaido Mining 
Company sought and obtained the permission of the discoverers 
to work the mine, and then renewed the charter. Work was 
re-commenced on May 24th this year, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Kono, an engineer, and the mine has already proved to be of 
a most fertile character. Thirteen veins have been struck, and it 
is expected that more will be found. It is also stated that the 
precious metal lies in the bed of the river. Five pits are now 
being worked by the company. One of these, the Shachihoki 
(Grampus) was found to be very rich in silver when only a depth 
of 30 feet had been reached. When analysed, the best yields 
were found to contain 1} per cent. of silver, middle °4 per cent., 
and common ‘2 per cent. silver and ‘043 per cent. gold. We 
cannot expect that the ouiput will continue so abundant, but if 
experienced engineers were employed it would not be difficult to 
maintain an average of *5 per cent. 


Tue Foreign TRADE OF JAPAN 


The London and China Telegraph for the 24th August last 
contains the following particulars of the foreign trade of Japan 
for the first half of the present year :— 

The total foreign trade for the half year ending June 30th was 
61,152,147:200 doles. — imports 30,345,530520 dols., exports 
30,806,616°68 dols. Compared with the corresponding half of 
last year this shows a slight increase in the exports and a rather 
large decrease in the imports, the figures for last year being 
33,255,527°330 dols. imports and 29,623,085-24 dols. for exports, 
or a total of 62,878,612°570 dols. Particularised, the goods ex- 
ported last month were:—Printed books and papers, 19,349°40 
dols. ; minerals, 208,683°22 dols. ; skins, furs, shells, horns, &c., 
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13,265°81 .dols.: tobacco, 10,728°32 dols.; drugs and prepared 
medicine, 113,191°81 dols. ; oil, wax, and tallows, 38,466°41 doles. ; 
tea, 1,846,454°73 dols.; sundry goods (natural condition), 
425,395'46 dols.; cereals, foods, and drinks, 933,421°39 dols. ; 
raw silks, mawata, &c., 708,966°59 dols.; fabrics and clothing, 
287,430°53 dols.; sundry goods (manufactured), 596,454°72 dois. 
The imports were ;—Ammunition and machines, 317,254°26 dols. ; 
clothing, 46,864°92 dols.; glass, 42,232°00 dols.; iron and steel, 
494,705'14 dols. ; sugar, 574,495°66 dols.; silk yarn and fabrics, 
28,602°50 dols.; tobaccos (cigars, cigarettes, &c.), 13,661°51 
dols.: sundry goods (manufactured), 185,260°43 dols. ; food and 
drinks, 48,892°93 dols. ; drugs and prepared medicine, 158,953°01 
dols.; cereals, 30,620°53 dols.; minerals, 101,944.39 dols. ; cotton, 
cotton yarn, and fabrics, 1,668,664°39 dols. ; flax, flaxen yarn, and 
fabrics, 13,023°89 dols.; wines, spirits, &c., 55,198°54 dols. ; 
printed bovks and stationery, 56,018°3 dols,; dyes and colours, 
90,476.43 dols.; horns, teeth, furs, hairs, &c., 66,226°6  dols. ; 
oil, wax, &c., 216,128°32 dols.; wool, woollen yarn, and fabrics, 
468,148°44 dols.; various other fabrics, 27,290°34 dols.; sundry 
goods (natural condition), 65,765°54 dols. 


Joint Stock ENTERPRISES IN JAPAN. 


According to statistics collected by the authorities of Tokio, 
the capital of Japan, says the London and China Telegraph for 
the 17th September, there were, at the end of 1888, 226 joint-stock 
companies in that city, with an aggregate capital of nearly 10 
millions sterling. Of these 93 have obtained official licenses, 
which means that their capital is raised by shares put on the open 
market, and 133 are registered as companies trading with the 
capital of their projectors only. Out of the total, 114 are com- 
panies of limited liability, and 12 of unlimited. Classified by 
groups according to their objects and the amounts of the capital 
of each group, the following are the results:—11 agricultural 
companies with a capital of 155,000/, seven fishing companies 
with a capital of 560,000, 68 mercantile companies with a capital 
of 860,0002., 84 industrial companies with a capital of 2,900,0002., 
10 printing and publishing companies with a capital of 50,0002, 
22 communication companies with a capital of 4,600,0002, four 
insurance companies with a capital of 370,000/, and 20 mis- 
cellaneous companies with a capital of 29,0002 Among these 
firms the number having capital above 20,000/. is 82, and among 
these again, eight have a capital above 200,000/—namely, two 
fishing companies, four industrial, and two communications ; nine 
have capital above 100,000/. but under 200,000/—namely, one 
mercantile, six industrial, and two communications; 65 have 
capital above 30,0002 but under 100,000/—namely, four agri- 
cultural, two fishing, 20 mercantile, 28 industrial, one printing and 
publishing, four communications, three insurances, and three 
miscellaneous. 
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Tue CULTIVATION oF CoTTON In 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople in 
its issue of the 24th August last reproduces the following par- 
ticulars respecting the cultivation of cotton in Egypt from a 
report recently issued by Boinet Bey. 

The report shows a noteworthy diminution in the plantations of 
cotton compared with the area in the previous year, 168,421 
feddans at the least. 

The extent of this cultivation since 1886 has been as follows: 
852,829 feddans in 1889 (feddan is equivalent to about 3,208 
square yards); 1,021,250 feddans in 1888; 865,526 feddans in 
1887 : 874,645 feddans in 1886. 

The cotton crop of 1888 did not reach the number of kantars 
produced in 1887, notwithstanding a considerable increase in the 
extent cultivated. 

The following table shows the area under cultivation and the 
yield of the cotton crops since 1886 :— 


: Area of Average Yield 
Years. Production. Plantations. per Feddan. 
| 
Kantars. Feddans. Kantars, 

1886 3,025,965 874,645 3°46 
1887 3,046,485 865,526 3°50 

1888 2,900,000 1,021,250 2°84 
1889 852,829 


The figures of the production in 1889 are only approximate, 
but estimates do not anticipate it to be more than 2,900,000 
kantars. The cultivators have thus kept their cotton culture 
within very reasonable limits this year ; this moderation will not 
fail to be of advantage. 

The Achmouni cotton obtains the preference of cultivators, the 
Mit-Afifi being, however, more extensively used; this quality, 
highly appreciated on the large consuming markets, will in the 
future compete keenly with the Achmouni. The other kinds of 
seeds, Abiad, Bamich, Galini, Sea Island, &c., do not appear to 
be sown much beyond the usnal extent of these plantations. 

Compared with the general area under cultivation, the cotton 
plantations of 1889 show an average proportional extent as 
follows .— 

Lower Egypt: land under general cultivation, 2,751,305 fed- 
dans; proportion under cotton in 1889, 27°57 per cent.; in 1888, 
33°50 per cent. ; in 1887, 28°98 per cent.; in 1886, 30°04 per cent. 

Upper Egypt: land under general cultivation, 2,226,081 
feddans ; proportion under cotton, in 1889. 4:24 per cent. ; in 1888, 
4°48 per cent.; and in 1887, 3°06 per cent. in 1886. 

Upper Egypt has maintained its cultivation up to the standard 
of past years; in the province of Minia a considerable increase is 
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observable ; in Fayoum, however, there has been this year a slight 
decrease. 

In Lower Egypt there is to be observed a large decrease in 
cultivation in the two provinces of Menoufreh and Gharbieh, 
about 8 per cent. or less. In the other provinces the decrease in 
cultivation varies between 4 and 5 per cent. 

One of the most interesting features of the report is in reference 
to the number of Egyptian villages which cultivate cotton. The 
number of villages cultivating cotton in 1886 was 2,444, and not 
cultivating cotton 1,337. In 1889 the number cultivating cotton 
was 2,685, and without cotton 1,096. Thus in three years the 
cultivation of cotton has extended to 241 new villages. It should 
be observed that this number is almost entirely supplied by the 
region of Upper Egypt, which, in 1886, only had 191 districts 
cultivating cotton, whilst the statistics for 1889 evidence the 
existence of cotton plantation in 411 villages of this region. 


GERMAN AND FrREeNca COMMERCE IN MEXICco. 


The South American Journal says that in a recent number of 
the Deutsches Handels-Archiv a correspondent writing from 
Morelia, capital of the State of Mochoacan, warns German 
manufacturers not to enter into direct relations with native 
commercial houses. He recommends them the powerful German 
houses of the capital of Vera Cruz and Colima, as the best means 
for securing the sale of their articles. 

“ This assertion,” says the periodical just mentioned, “ which can 
“ only come from the pen of a merchant well versed in the affairs 
“ of Mexico, suggests to us to lay before our readers an exact 
** picture of the condition of affairs in that country. Unfortu. 
“ nately we have no doubt that they will be constrained to concur 
“ in our views and to confess that the German textile industry, 
“ through its trusting in third parties and its ignorance of the 
“ commercial conditions of countries beyond the seas, is losing 
* its hold on the Mexican and other markets, just at the time 
‘‘ when it imagines that it is strengthening its grasp on the 
* commerce of the world. 

“ About the year 1830, the numerous internal Custom houses 
of Germany an1 the endeavours of the Hanoverian Government 
to create rivals to Hamburg in the ports Hamburg and Geeste- 
miinde greatly embarrassed the inhabitants of the Hanse towns. 
It was then the transoceanic craze took possession of the young 
merchants of Bremen and they turned their atiention to the 
United States (New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston), but more 
particularly towards the young Republics of Central and South 
America, They easily obtained employment in English houses, 
which then controlled the commerce of those countries, and of 
which there were 90 at Mexico, with branches at San Luis, 
Potosi, Guadalajara, Zacatecas, Guanajuato, and all the large 
interior cities. It was not long before these young German 
clerks developed into able merchants and became dangerous 
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rivals to the English. They ended by absorbing all the business 
of the country, and in 1879 the 90 English houses had dwindled 
down to three. 

- “Many German merchants, our pioneers in those lands, after 
making their fortune, retired to their native land, leaving their 
transoceanic establishments in the hands of their younger com- 
patriots. In Europe they devoted themselves to doing a 
commission business and making purchases for their partners in 
Mexico. Their activity had a most salutary influence on German 
industry, and when the importation of woollen and silk stuffs into 
Mexico was prohibited the cotton and linen fabrics of Silesia and 
Bielefeld found an excellent opening there. A little later, however, 
these articles were less sought for and Belfast again took the place 
as a supplier of dry goods. 

“The Bremen merchants, who were the first to settle in Mexico, 
were succeeded by others from Hamburg, Hanover, Oldenburg, 
and Mecklenburg. With the exception of a few Hessians, dealing 
in articles of the goldsmith’s art, and a few Westphalians and 
Rhinelanders, Central and Eastern Germany have furnished no 
recruits. The great manufacturers of Saxony, Silesia, and Branden- 
burg rely altogether on their northern countrymen, and neglect 
to study the commercial conditions of the countries which they 
supply ; they have no representatives there ; both orders and 
shipments pass successively through the hands of their agent at 
Hamburg or Bremen, of the exporting commission house, of the 
importing house in Mexico, of the wholesale house, and, finally, 
of the retail merchant, who forms the last link in this long chain. 
This is too complicated a process for the needs of our time. 

“The most brilliant period of German commerce in Mexico 
stretches from 1850 to 1870. 

“During that period more than 80 German importing houses 
almost. monopolised the trade of the country in manufactured 
articles. Since that time no new German house has _ been 
established in Mexico, and two-thirds of the former ones have, 
with good or bad grace, been obliged to liquidate. Twenty-two of 
those houses, which, without including their exports, imported 
annually from Hamburg 12 shiploads of merchandise, were still 
flourishing at the fall of Maximilian; at present there remain but ; 
three. 

“On the other hand a large number of French houses, with 
hundreds of branches, have been established, and they practically 
monopolise the dry-goods business of the country. 

‘They have been created by Gascons, Basques, and Langue- 
docians, who owe their success solely to their personal qualities. 
They limited their expenditure to strict necessities. Some of 
them, at starting, earned less in a year than a German clerk 
spends in a month, and yet they succeeded in laying by one-half 
of their earnings. The victory they have achieved over their 
rivals is chiefly due to their temperance and spirit of economy, 
and also, in a large degree, to their sounder business methods. 
The German merchants availed themselves of the eight months’ 
credit allowed them by importing firms to speculate in agricul- 
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tural produce, and sometimes to cultivate estates, or operate 
mines and mills. The French, on the contrary, always paid cash 
for their goods, sold them at a small profit, and renewed their 
assortments frequently. Their efliciency and honesty soon won 
them esteem, and raised them gradually to the position they now 
occupy. 

“ Last year’s statistics show a French population in Mexico of 
12,300, of whom 10,000 are employed in selling goods at the 
counter. The number of Germans, on the other hand, in the 
whole Republic only reaches 800. 

“ The majority of the French merchants who have grown rich in 
Mexico retire to Paris, which is thus becoming a seat of trans- 
atlantic establishments. 

“The Manchester market is also too important to be neglected. 
Several Basque houses have been established there and are wresting 
business from German houses which were founded there during 
the days of German control of Mexico’s commerce. 

“Tn the city of Colima on the Pacific slope, there were, 20 years 
ago, seven large German houses, which annually received from 
Hamburg eight or ten ship-loads of merchandise. ‘These goods 
they either sold directly or distributed among their agencies at 
Morelia, Guadalajara, Guanajuato, Leon, Agnascalientes, and 
Zacatecas. The native customer was thus supplied with all sorts 
of goods—cotton cloths, prints, handkerchiefs, articles of clothing, 
hats and bonnets, liquors, hardware, and provisions. 

* All the above articles came from Germany. At present the 
two surviving houses are in liquidation. A few houses, it is true, 
have been recently founded at Colima, but they are a mere shadow 
of their predecessors, and are chiefly engaged in speculating and in 
exportation. 

“The same may be said of the situation of the Germans at 
Vera Cruz, which is even more pitiable. Of the 12 houses existing 
there formerly only three remain. 

“But it is at the capital of the Republic that the decadence of 
German commerce is most striking. They have now but three 
or four stores where manufactured orticles are sold, and their 
position is so precarious that they think they have done well 
when they have sold a few carpets or a dozen pocket handker- 
chiefs, The cessation of their operations is only a matter of 
time. 

“ What we have said applies only to dry goods. Hardware still 
continues the remaining bulwark of Germany’s commercial supre- 
macy in Mexico. But, whercas a few years ago we were the sole 
importers of hardware, we have now to deal with severe competi- 
tion from the French. 

“ A few special articles, such as hats, braiding, and carpets, are 
still in the hands of Germans, but they are no longer the sole 
handlers of those articles, being again encountered with sharp 
competition by the French.” 


| 
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MINEs IN GUATEMALA. 


The South American Journal for the 7th September last 
publishes the following from a correspondent at Guatemala 
city :— 

Though Guatemala was one of the countries first settled on the 
discovery of America, it is still but thinly populated, and, in a 
general way, but little known abroad. 

The people, who are of a peaceful disposition, are almost exclu- 
sively devoted to agriculture, and though rich mineral belts (the 
continuaiion of those in Mexico) are known to exist, next to 
nothing has been done in the way of development outside of a 
little prospecting. 

Of these “ prospects,” sunk to a depth of 20 to 80 or 100 feet, 
there are several in the departments of Quiché, Huehuetenango, 
San Marcos, and Alta Vera Paz, which result, from accurate 
assays made, with a value in silver of 50, 121, 140, 190, 300, and 
even 800 ounces per ton. In these formations we have all the 
series of metamorphic an igneous rocks. Granites, porphyries, 
greenstones, gneiss running into syenite, and granite being 
common in Vera Paz. Here gold placers are abundant ; the gold 
is generally in scales, though nuggets are occasionally found of 
moderate size. The most general silver-bearing ores are galenas, 
chlorides and bromides of silver, malachite, tetrahedrite, and 
occasionally a ferruginous carbonate, similar to that of Leadville, 
Colorado, U.S.A. 

The laws of the country are liberal, giving 1,200 feet along the 
vein by 300 on each side of same; the only drawback being the 
absolute necessity of yearly work on each “ pertenencia.” No 
doubt that, with the increase of mining in the country, the 
Government will do away with this clause. 

The climate in the mining districts is very healthy, never 
being extreme either as to heat or cold. 

Water is found everywhere, and as to fuel, the miner has his 
pick in varieties of oak, pine, cedar, and many native woods, some 
producing intense heat and others well adapted to building 
purposes. 

As to roads, those in the centre of the Republic are kept in 
good condition, and the ones leading to remoter districts are 
being rapidly widened and cared for generally. 

Guatemala is easily reached by steamer, vid San Francisco or 
Panama, or on the Atlantic side by the London, New York, and 
New Orleans steamers, running weekly to Livingston. 


TRADE OF SAN SALVADOR. 


At the opening of the legislative session, according to the 
Belgian Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels for August 18th, the 
President of the Republic of San Salvador, in reading his annual 
message made the following statements:—The imports of the 
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country, which were only 3,275,024 piastres in 1887, amounted 
in 1888 to 4,081,517 piastres. The exports had risen from 
5,230,194 piastres in 1887 to 6,757,605 piastres in 1888. The 
economic and financial condition of the country is greatly 
improved. The classified and liquidated public debt now amounts 
to a sum of 6,723,590 dols. in all, about 1,000,000 dols. of the 
debt having been paid off in the course of 1888. 

The President recommends the construction of railways, and 
declares that his Government will continue the work of prolonging 
the Sonsonate and Santa Aiia Railway on to Ateos and Sitio del 
Nino. The telephone service introduced in 18387 is now working 
between San Salvador, Santa Tuba, and Santa Afia. The 
number of telegraph offices within the Republic is 83, 10 of which 
were opened in 1888. The system of telegraph wires now reaches 
a total length of 1,143 miles. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A DyNAMITE, SULPHURIC ACID, AND 
SuLPHATE OF AMMONIA FacToRY IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUvUBLIC, 


According to the Bulletin du Musée Commercial there has 
been established at Zarate, on the Parana, a factory for dynamite, 
sulphuric acid, and sulphate of ammonia. This establishment is 
placed under the direction of an Italian engineer. Up to the. 
present the products in question have been imported from Europe. 


Tue COMMERCE OF PARAGUAY. 


The following particulars of the economic and commercial 
condition of Paraguay in the year 1888 are extracted from the. 
Economiste Frangais for the 14th September last :— 

During the year 1888 goods imported into the Republic of 
Paraguay represented a value of 3,289,757 pesos. The exports 
during the same period were valued at 2,588,608 pesos, The 
export and import duties amounted to 1,389,132 pesos. The 
budget of expenditure was 3,451,445 pesos, and the internal debt 
has been reduced to 766,239 pesos. 

During the year the movement of shipping in the ports was as 
follows :— 

Foreign Trade.—Entries, 278 steamers and 114 sailing vessels ; 
total, 392 vessels with 93,545 tons. Clearances, 263 steamers and 
125 sailing vessels; total, 388 vessels with 93,936 tons. 

Internal Navigation.—Entries, 454 steamers and 656 sailing 
vessels ; total, 1,110 vessels with 41,259 tons. Clearances, 415 


steamers and 631 sailing vessels; total, 15046 vessels with 
41,624 tons. 


60106. 
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Tue Inpian Cotron InpustTRY. 


The following is extracted from the Times of India for the 
18th September last :-— 

“The annual return of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
giving details regarding each and all of the cotton spinning and 
weaving mills in India, has just been issued. The period covered 
by the report is for the year ending 50th June last. On that date 
there were working, and in course of erection, in the country 124 
mills, of which 91 were in the Bombay Presidency, and 69 in the 
island of Bombay. Of the remaining 33, two are in Berar, three 
in the Central Provinces, two in the Nizam’s dominions, a single 
one in Central India, seven (at Calcutta) in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, five in the North-West Provinces, nine in the Madras 
Presidency, two in Mysore, and one each in Travancore and 
Pondicherry. The actual number working on 30th June was 107, 
14 in Bombay Island, another in the Presidency, and one each in 
the Bengal and Madras Presidencies being in course of erection. 
Comparing the statement with last year’s, it will be seen that 
there has been an increase in the numbers of ten—eight in 
Bombay Island, one in the Presidency, and one at Calcutta. A 
summary is annexed :— 


Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills Working and in Course of 
Erection in India on 30th June 1889. 


Approximate amount 


of Cotton consumed, 
Where situated. of Mls. of scales. of 
Daily. | Cwts, | Bales ot 
Bombay island (working) - 55 1,591,328 13,380 52,490 1,973,055 | 563,730 
Do. (building)-| 14 = = 
Bombay Presidency (up- 
country) - - - 22 411,666 3,297 18,090 363,888 | 103,968 


Do. Total : 91 2,022,994 16,677 65,580 2,336,943 | 667,698 


Berar - 2 33,524 338 1,037 19,376 5,536 
Central Provinces - 3 67,720 600 3,794 91,021 26,006 
Hyderabad (Nizam’s) - 2 35,172 425 1,535 37,562 10,732 
Central India  - * 1 26,036 464 714 34,524 9,864 
Bengal Presidency* - - 7 249,758 = 6,300 297,836 85,096 
N.W. Proviaces - - 5 127,242 2,133 4,912 94,766 27,076 
Madras Presidency - - 9 152,800 470 4,671 153.125 43,750 
Travancore - 1 21,300 675 16,513 4,718 
Mysore - - - 2 23,172 ae 880 20,223 5,778 
Pondicherry - - 1 22,800 454 1,500 8,400 2,490 


Total all India - 124 2,762,518 21,561 91,598 3,110,289 | 888,654 


* Including one mill now in course of erection, 
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“« The paid-up capital of exactly 100 of the 107 working concerns 
is given, the rest being privately owned.* The figures for the 
former are returned as 8674 lakhs of rupees, on which basis the 
entire paid-up capital of the 107 would be 918 Jakhs. If to this 
amount we add 50 per cent. for borrowed capital, it will be 
seen that the total sum invested in the working concerns cannot 
be far short of 1,377 lakhs, while the completion of the mills now 
in course of erection will bring the total figures embarked in the 
industry to over 1,500 lakhs of rupees, or, say, 10,000,000/. ster- 
ling. But five and thirty years have elapsed since the Bombay 
S. and W. Company started as the pioneer in this city. Gradually 
at first, rapidly afterwards, with, however, occasional periods of 
depression and disaster, the industry has continued to develop, 
and is bound to do so. In the last 11 years the progress has been 
very remarkable. 


| Cotton 
June 30. | Mills. | Spindles, Looms. | Hands. contained. 
Bales. 
1879 ~ ~ 56 1,453,000 13,000 43,000 267,600 
1889 - - 124 2,763,000 21,600 91,600 888,700 
Increase - 68 | 1,310,000 | 8,600 48,600 | 621,100 


“The number of mills have increased by 121 per cent., the 
spindles by 90, the looms by 65, the hands daily employed by 113, 
and the consumption of cotton by no less than 232 per cent. Of 
the 888,700 bales (of 34 ewt. each) taken last season by the mills, 
634 per cent. was consumed by the Bombay Island mills, 11$ by 
the Presidency (up-country ones), a total of 754 per cent., leaving 
24: per cent. for the rest of India. Of the latter, the Bengal 
Presidency (Calcutta) took 9}, Madras Presidency nearly 5, 
North-West Provinces 3, and the Central Provinces nearly as 
much, 

“If we add to the exports to foreign ports in the past official 
year—we take the official figures because they give the actual 
weight—the mill consumption for twelve months ending a quarter 
later, we shall find that the total quantity of cotton handled by 
exporters and spinners in India in 1888-89 was 2,412,000 bales 
(of 392 lbs. net), of which the mill takings were equal to 362 per 
cent. But a comparison of local returns will be of more interest. 
In June 1888 the stock of cotton held by the dealers in 
Bombay was estimated at 165,000 bales, by spinners at 161,000 
bales, total 326,000 bales. Between the Ist July that year and 
30th June last, as recently shown, the receipts were 1,851,000 
bales, and the exports to all ports 1,332,000 bales, leaving 
a balance of but 519,000 bales for the mills. Now the mills, 
as shown above, actually consumed 564,000 bales, or 45,000 
bales more than the surplus, after deducting exports from receipts. 
They, therefore, had to fall back on the stocks of 326,000 bales to 
that extent. We understand that at the close of the past season 
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the local millowners decided not to make returns of stocks held 
by them—a course which is scarcely necessary now, except to 
check the bazaar stock. In June last, at the close of the season, 
the dealers’ return put their stock at 127,000 bales ; consequently, 
the stock at the mills was 153,000 bales, a total supply of 280,000 
bales, or 46,000 bales less than at the close of the previous season 
—a smaller stock than the city has held for a considerable number 
of years past. If demand from China and other eastern countries 
was at all brisk the position would be serious, but, fortunately or 
unfortunately, it is the absence of inquiry from these countries 
which is now a source of anxiety to our spinners, and is causing 
them to look round for fresh outlets for the consumption of their 
production. There is but one direction, and it is very near home. 
Let them take to the higher counts, and work more for Indiar 
consumers, importing, as they will have to, Egyptian and American 
cotton to spin the better qualities of yarn. At present their very 
existence depends upon the consuming power of China and Japan 
being not only maintained but increased year by year, for these 
markets take from three-fourths to seven-eighths of the total 
exports of yarn to foreign countries. In the past official year, of 
the entire despatches from Bombay, over 86 per cent. ‘went to 
foreign countries, 12} to Indian ports, and only 14 per cent. up- 
country by rail. Of lucally made piece-goods, on the other hand, 
451 per cent. went up-country, 22} to Indian ports, and 32} per 
cent. to foreign ports; but then the total weight of piece-goods 
was but 404 million pounds compared to 143 million pounds of 
arn. 

" “Though the consumption of the Indian mills per spindle is 
treble that of the English ones, double that of the Continental 
ones, and about 60 per cent. more than the American ones, how 
small the total still is compared with the rest of the world! In 
1887-88 Great Britain cousumed 3,841,000 bales (or 73,860 bales. 
weekly), the Continent 3,770,000 bales (72,500 weekly), and the 
United States 2,590,000 bales (49,800 weekly), a total of 
10,201,000 bales, or 196,160 bales weekly. In India in the same 
period the consumption was 771,240 bales, or 14,830 bales weekly, 
a grand total of 10,972,240 bales, or a weekly average of 211,000 
bales of 400lbs, each. The spindle power of Great Britain was 
estimated by Mr. Ellison at 42,740,000, that of the Continent at 
23,380,000 ; total 66,120,000. Mr. Shepperson gives the total of 
the States ai 13,550,000—an aggregate for Europe and America 
of 79,670,000 spindles. If we add 2,489,000 for India we reach 
a grand total of 82,159,000 spindles, India’s share of which is just 
three per cent., Great Britain’s 52, the continent of Europe’s 284, 
and the United States 16} per cent.” 


UmsBretia Imports into INpta. 
The Times of India of the 10th September last says :-— 
“A curiosity of Indian trade is the vast number of umbrellas 
imported into the country. Last year a total of 2,621,745, valued 
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at Rs. 24,39,712, arrived in Calcutta alone. This was the largest 
importation on record for any one single year. The business was, 
however, somewhat overdone, for heavy orders led to an accumu- 
lation of stocks, and a consequent glut in the market. The whole 
of the business is practically with the United Kingdom, only a 
few score of umbrellas reaching us from other sources, such as 
Austria, France, Italy, and China.” 


InpIAN Corat Imports. 


The Englishman's Overland Mail, writing under date of the 
7th September last, says :— 

“ Last year was an exceptionally good one for the coral trade. 
Calcutta alone imported some sixteen lakhs’ worth. The great 
bulk of our coral imports comes from Italy, small quantities only 
being received from France and other countries. The most 
important of all coral fisheries is that of the sea of Sciacca, off the 
south-east of Sicily. The large supplies from this place last year 
caused the Government of Italy to prohibit the industry for a 
time, with a view to counteract the mischief that was being 
caused by over-production. A considerable amount of the coral 
imported into India passes directly into Central Asia, and our 
relations with Tibet have had the effect of helping to depress the 
market,-—a fact, by the way, which an Allahabad paper recently 
so far failed to understand that it asked in amazement how the 
Tibetan troubles could possibly have affected our “export” trade. 
It seems necessary to state that, although India does not export 
coral over the sea, it exports it over the frontier.” 


Tue WorkKING oF THE INDIAN MERCHANDISE Marks Act. 


The Times of India for the 3rd September says that there 
seems to be something like a deadlock between importers of piece- 
goods into Calcutta and the Custom house authorities, respecting 
the admission of goods not properly stamped with length in 
accordance with the Merchandise Marks Act, and the Calcutta 
Englishman points out that all the Chambers of Commerce, with 
the exception only of Bombay, have backed the recommendations 
of the Bengal Chamber for a postponement of the operation of 
clause 2, section 10, of the Act for another three months. The 
reason that Bombay is an exception is, according to the Times, 
simple enough, the committee of the Bombay Chamber having 
taken the precaution to inform themselves thoroughly of the 
position of importers with respect to stamping, warned shippers 
of goods from Europe in ample time as to the requirements of the 
law, with the result that little or no difficulty whatever has arisen 
in this respect in Bombay. 
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The Pioneer Mail (Allahabad), in its issue of the 1st September, 
mentions the first case under the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 
which came before the Joint Magistrate at Cawnpore on the 24th 
August :— 

lt seems that for some time back there has been a cessation 
in the usually steady demand for Turkey-red fabrics, which led to 
inquiries being made on the part of certain Calcutta importing 
houses as to the cause of the falling off in this line of business. 

The result has been the discovery that a big thing has lately 
been going on in passing off native-dyed grey cottons as European 
manufactured Turkey-red cloth. The dye used is of German 
ranufacture, imported into Bombay, and this produces, after final 
manipulation in the dhobie’s hands, a material that is difficult for 
non-experts to distinguish from the European dyed article. Acting 
on information, the police, accompanied by representatives of two 
Calcutta firms, succeeded in laying hands on several pieces of 
cloth so prepared and bearing the labels of European manufac 
tured Turkey-red cloth, and the fraudulent dealers were charged 
before the magistrate. 

Accused pleaded guilty, and the magistrate sentenced each firm 
to pay a fine of Rs. 200, cautioning them at the same time for 
the future. All the false labels were ordered to be removed. No 
goods were confiscated. 


Proposep BuREAU FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN 
CoMMERCE. 


A Bombay newspaper commenting on the proposal to establish 
a Bureau for the development of Indian commerce, says :— 

** Here are in India coal mines of enormous extent which are 
still virgin, iron mines which are known to exist, but have never 
been worked, copper, tin, lead, petroleum, gold, silver, and 
diamonds only awaiting the open sesame of commerce, and rich 
agricultural tracts which only lie idle, because no Bureau has yet 
come into existence to devise means of transit to and from. It 
has been nobody’s business in particular to do any of these 
a up to the present time, and accordingly it has not been 

one. 


Tue ImporTATION OF ANILINE AND ALIZARINE DYES INTO 
INDIA. 


The following appears in the Allahabad Pioneer Mail for the 
25th August :— 

“Unfortunately for the good repute of Indian manufactures and 
art. fabrics the imports of aniline and alizarine dyes are steadily 
on the increase. They have risen from 134 million ounces in 
1886-87 to 404 million in 1888-89, and in value from Rs. 10 to 
23 lakhs; and judging from the quantity imported during the 
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three months ending 30th June last, which was more than three 
times as much as arrived in the corresponding period of 1887, and 
amounted to over 11,000,000 ounces, the increase is likely to be 
maintained. The matter is one on which legislation is difficult ; 
but there can be no question that the general use of these dyes is 
disastrous both to the native vegetable dyes and to the reputation 
of Indian fabrics.” 


InpDIAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT. 


Communications have been received through the India Office 
from the Public Works Department of the Government of India, 
to the effect that the following railways have recently been opened 
for traffic :— 

The Mau-Banda section of the Indian Midland Railway, a 
distance of about 79 miles, was opened on the Ist August last, 
thus establishing a through communication between Jhansi and 
Manikpur. 

The Gubbi-Berur section of the Mysore State Railway, a 
distance of 76 miles, was opened to public traffic on the 12th 

August. 


Tue ExterNAL LAND TRADE OF SIND FOR 1888-89. 


The following particulars of the external land trade of Sind for 
the year 1888-89 are extracted from the last annual report 
prepared in the office of the Collector of Customs at Karachi :— 

The total value of the land trade of the Province of Sind 
with countries external to British Indie, viz., Afghanistan aud 
Baluchistan, during the past year were :— 

Imports by road, Rs. 10,76,676; by rail, Rs. 34,54,813 ; 
exports by road, Rs. 7,45,366 ; by rail, Rs. 1,93,44,048, giving a 
total for imports and exports of Rs. 2,46,20,903. 

In the total value of the external land trade, both by road and 
railway, for the year under report in comparison with the preceding 
year, there isa decline amounting to Rs. 8,82,832 or 3°46 per 
cent., viz., Rs. 2,41,250 by road and Rs, 6,41,582 by railway. 
This decrease is only in exports, as in imports the trade improved 
by Rs. 7,19,506, or 18°87 per cent. 

Imports by road feli from Rs. 11,50,227 in 1887-88, to 
Rs. 10,76,676 in the year 1888-89, the decrease being Rs. 73,551 
or 6°39 per cent., while the trade by railway shows an improve- 
ment amounting to Rs. 7,93,057 or 29°79 per cent. 

The total value of the export trade by road amounted during 
the year under review to Rs. 7,45,365 against Rs. 9,13,065 in 
the preceding year, being a decrease of Rs. 1,67,699 or 18°36 per 
cent. The export trade by railway also declined to the extent of 
Rs. 14,34,639 or 6°90 per cent. 
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Raitways IN CEYLON. 


The Overland Ceylon Observer of the 23rd August last, says 
that the railway administration report for 1888, whick has just 
been issued, is a cheering one, the receipts last year having been 
Rs. 3,387,000, an advance of Rs. 440,000 on 1887 ; the net profit 
being Rs. 1,882,000, and the expenditure Rs. 1,505,000 The 
number of passengers carried (exclusive of season ticket-holders) 
was 2,182,000, or 216,000 more than in 1887; and the goods 
carried amounted to 193,000 tons, an increase of 30,000 on the 
previous year. . 


VitaL STATISTICS OF CEYLON. 


The Overland Ceylon Observer for the 231d August last, says 
that the report of the Registrar-General for 1887 has only now 
been published, and it is unsatisfactory to learn that owing to 
difficulties and imperfections the figures given can be received as 
only approximate, especially with regard to births and marriages. 
Judging by the figures given, the population of Ceylon must now 
be about 2,951,000, of whom 2,000,000 are Sinhalese, 720,000 
Tamils, 190,000 Moorman, 19,000 Burghers, 9,000 Malays, 5,500 
Europeans, and 8,000 others of various nationalities. 


THe Course or CANADIAN TRADE. 


The Canadian Gazette for the 5th September last publishes 
the following summary of the returns of Canadian trade for the 
year 1888, as presented in the Statistical Abstract just published :— 

The trade of Canada for the representative years named stood 
thus in dollars :— 


Excess of Value of Total 
Total Imports. | Total Exports.) Tports, {Trade per Head. 
1868 73,459,644 57,567,888 15,891,756 38°86 
1878 93,081,787 79,323,667 13,758,120 42°26 
1887 112,892,236 89,515,811 23,376,425 41°52 
1888 110,894,630 90,203,000 20,691,630 40°45 
‘Total for the 
21 years - |2,170,136,379 | 1,745,155,289 426,402,801 *45°49 
* Average. 


The value of imports has been exceeded eight times, and the 
value of exporis four times since Confederation, and in seven years 
during the same period the total trade was also larger than in 1888. 
The average value per head during the 21 years has been—of 
imports 25 dols. 24 cents; of exports, 20 dols. 25 cents, and of 
the total trade, 45 dols. 49 cents: so that in 1888 imports were 
2 do!s. 93 cents ; exports, 2 dols. 11 cents; and the total trade 
5 dols. 4 cents below the average The amount of the total trade 
per head was considerably below that of several previous years, 
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though the total aggregate trade was 14,655,170 dols. above the 
average. Especially is it below the returns for 1882 and 1883, 
but the decline in value of many of the principal articles of 
merchandise has been so marked that there is good reason to 
suppose that at the prices of a few years ago the trade of 1888 
would have been in excess of the highest point yet reached. 
That the decline in value has exceeded the decrease in the volume 
of trade to a considerable extent is shown from a comparative 
statement of the quantities and values of the principal articles of 
food exported during 1882 and 1888 respectively, from which it 
is clear that with scarcely an exception the per-centage of increase 
or decrease in value was considerably smaller or larger respectively 
than the corresponding per-centage in quantities. 

It is noteworthy that during the past 21 years the exports of 
Canada have only once exceeded the imports, viz., in 1880. In 
every other year there has been an excess of imports ranging from 
1,240,849 dols. in 1870 to 45,183,304 dols. in 1875. The average 
annual excess has been 20,304,895 dols.; therefore the excess in 
1888 was 386,735 dols. above the average. ‘ Whether a continual 
* excess of imports is or is not prejudicial to the interests of the 
“ country is,” says the Record, “a complex and much debated 
“ question. The imports into the United Kingdom have for 
* many years largely exceeded the exports, yet the country is 
“ steadily augmenting its wealth. India, on the other hand, has. 
‘* had a large excess of exports for several years, and yet it is by 
“ no means in a prosperous financial condition. The numerous 
‘¢ financial transactions between England and her Colonies also 
* tend to increase the excess of imports, as Mr. Coghlan says (in 
* the ‘ Wealth and Progress of New South Wales’) :—‘ The loans 
* ‘raised in England do not come as coin, but as merchandise, 
“* ‘and form the greater part of the excess of imports over exports, 
“ «which is so marked a feature of these Colonies.’ ” 

It would, of course, be idle to compare the total trade of Canada 
with that of her great neighbour the United States. Canada is 
not as yet a decade old in respect to many of her most promising 
sections of country. When she has had the same time for develop- 
ment as the United States, she will be quite prepared to stand the 
full test of comparison, As it is, a comparison in proportion to 
population is interesting, and shows that the trade of the Dominion 
is considerably in advance of that of the United States. Here is 
a statement of the foreign trade of Canada and the United States, 
per capita, for 1888 :— 


—_——- Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
Dols. Cts. Dols. Cts. Dols. Cts. 
Canada - 22 30 18 14 40 45 
United States - ~ 12 «#05 1l 58 «(65 


Excess in favour of Canadas - 10 25 6 56 16 80 
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When we come to examine the details of the export trade of 
1888, it is satisfactory to note that the increase in value has every 
sign of healthiness. It is well distributed over the various classes 
of exports; indeed, with the single exception of agricultural 
products—which decreased 34 million dols.—there is a growth in 
the value of every class as follows :—Fisheries, nearly one million 
dols,; animals and their products, nearly half a million ; minerals, 
one-third ; forest products, four-fifths; manufactures, over a 
million ; miscellaneous, one-eighth; and foreign exports, quarter 
million dols. Only in three years since Confederation has the 
value of the exports of Canadian produce in 1888 been exceeded, 
viz., in 1881, 1882, and 1883 ; and the percentage of total exports, 
though a trifle lower than in 1887, had only been exceeded in 
three years, viz., in 1882, 1886, and 1887. The value per head, 
however, was much lower than in many previous years. 

The year was not a good one for British trade with Canada. 
The trade with the United States showed the large increase of 
9,419,333 dols., and formed 48°77 per cent. of the total trade; 
while the trade with the United Kingdom decreased 10,220,285 
dols., and only formed 39°54 per cent. of the whole trade, the 
two forming 88 per cent. of the total imports and exports, which 
was the same proportion as in 1887. The actual comparison 
of Canadian trade with each country in 1888 is as follows :— 


- Increase or 
en Imports from. | Exports to. Decrease of 
P fe Total Trade 
over 1888. 
Dols. Dols. 
United States - - - 55,513,790 42,572,065 + 9,419,333 
United Kingdom - 7 - 39,433,617 40,084,984 — 10,220,285 


The exports from Canada to Great Britain, it will be seen, 
exceeded the imports therefrom by 651,367 dols., and the imports 
from the United States were in excess of the exports thereto by 
12,941,725 dols. 

Almost all the exports of Canada go, it will be seen, either to 
the United Kingdom or to the United States, the proportion 
going to these two countries being no less than 91°63 per cent. of 
the whole, a slightly lower percentage than that of 1887. Of the 
remaining 8°37 per cent., 5°79 went in 1887 to Newfoundland, 
South America, and the West Indies. The imports from Germany, 
were 3,143,113 dols. or 2°83 per cent. of Canada’s total imports, 
and the exports there to 198,543 dols. or 0°22 per cent. The 
imports from France were 2,268,149 dols, or 2°05 per cent., and 
exports there to 397,773 dols. or 0°44 per cent. Special interest 
attaches just now to the figures of Canadian trade with Australasia 
in view of the Hon, J. J. C. Abbott’s approaching mission to the - 
Antipodes and the expected promotion of inter-colonial trade. 
The 1887 and 1888 returns are :— _ 
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Increase or 
Decrease 
over 1887. 
Dols. 
Imports to Canada from Australasia - - 44,144 — 68,472 
Exports from Canada to Australasia - - 448,205 + 178,149 


A very remarkable decrease of Canadian imports from Australasia 
and an even more remarkable increase of Canadian exports to 
Australia has, it will be noted, taken place. Finally, it may be 
of interest to note that with the exception of the United Kingdom 
and India, the aggregate trade of Canada is larger than that of 
any other British Colony, but in proportion to population the 
trade of the Australasian Colonies is far in advance of that of any 
other British possession. The total trade of the Australasian 
Colonies for 1888 was, according to the Government statistics for 
Victoria, 33/. 15s. 2d. per head; the total trade of Canada per 
head for 1888 was only 40 dols. 45 ¢, or say 8/ 2s. The total 
trade per head of the Free Trade Colony of New South Wales 
was no less than 39/. 4s. 7d., while that of the Protection Colony 
of Victoria was 35/1. 11s. 4d. The comparison is hardly one that 
Canadians will relish. 


CANADIAN SuGAR. 


The Canadian Manufacturer says that “there is no sufficient 
reason why Canada should not produce all or the greater part 
“ of the sugar it consumes, seeing that the soil and climate are 
“ eminently well adapted to the growth and cultivation of the 
“ sugar beet. Some spasmodic efforts have been made in this 
* direction in the province of Quebec, and indeed there is now 
“ a large and well equipped factory there, at Berthier, for the 
** manufacture of sugar from this vegetable. 'The fact has been 
“ satisfactorily established that beets grown in the vicinity of 
“ Berthier possess as large an amount of saccharine matter 
“as any grown under the most favourable circumstances in 
« France, Germany, or Austria; and it is equally certain that 
* not only that particular locality, but about all the available 
* lands in Quebec, Ontario, and the North-West are equally well 
* adapted to that industry.” 


THe CONDITION oF British GUIANA IN 1888. 


The following particulars of the economic and commercial 
condition of British Guiana in 1888 are extracted from the 
report in the Blue Book of the colony for that year :— 

Revenue.—The colonial revenue for the year 1888 was 461,941/,, 
a decrease of 1,929/. on the revenue of 1887, 
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Expenditure-—The total colonial expenditure amounted to 
490,566, and exceeded the expenditure of 1887 by 1,351. 


Public Works—The expenditure on public works in 1888 
defrayed from current revenue was 26,684/., being 11,4637. less 
than the expenditure during the preceding year. No new works 
of any importance were taken in hand. 


Pepulation—The population of the colony is estimated to 
have increased from 277,038 on the 31st December 1887 to 
278,477 on 31st December 1888. 

Imports and Exports: Value of Imports—The imports of 
1888 were valued at 1,586,055/, showing a decrease of 17,1204. 
compared with the imports of 1887. 

Value of Exports—The total value of the exports was 
2,024,7331., being 165,859/. less than in 1887. 

The following figures show the diversion of the export trade 
from the United Kingdom to the United States :-— 


— 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
United Kingdom. Per cent. of total exports 71 58 52 49 
United States. Per cent. of total exports - 17 30 37 38 


Shipping, as compared with the previous year, shows a decrease 
in the number of vessels entering the ports of the colony to the 
extent of 121 with a tonnage of 51,628. 


Agriculture: Sugar Industry.—The area of land in sugar 
cultivation according to returns furnished up to 30th June 1888, 
was, 76,625 acres, a slight increase on the year before; 4,314 
acres were in plantains, and the remaining land occupied by the 
sugar plantations, but uncultivated, amounted to 76,581. 

A further gratifying improvement in the value of the staple 
product of the colony has to be recorded. 

From a value of 20/.a hogshead in 1880, vacuum-pan sugar 
fell in 1886 to 11/. 4s. 7d. It rose to 132 11s. 4}d in 1887, and 
in 1888 the average value was 15/. 8s. 7d. 

The exports during the year were, sugar, 120,135 hogsheads, 
valued at 1,606,690. ; rum, 14,073 puncheons, valued at 93,1187. ; 
and molasses, 26,604 casks, valued at 73,6041. 

These are considerably less than the figures for 1887, except 
molasses; but in that year favourable seasons had helped to 
produce the largest crop ever made in the colony. 

The exports of 1887 are given for comparison. Sugar, 149,860 
hogsheads, valued at 1,798,637/.; rum, 24,829 puncheons, valued 
at 139,664/.; molasses, 19,019 casks, valued at 44,2097. 


Manufactures and Mines—There is nothing under this head 
which requires notice except the steady advance in the gold 
induetry. The export of gold has increased from 6,518 ozs. in 
1886 and 11,906 ozs. in 1887 to 14,570 ozs. in 1888, The 
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number of placer claims granted in 1888 was 151, less by 34 than 
in 1887, but, of course, many of the old placers are still being 
worked. Quartz mining has not yet begun, although companies 
are being formed for commencing operations. 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT TO ENGLAND. 


A correspondent writing to the Adelaide Observer for the 
27th July, says :-— 

“On April 22 I shipped to England, per ‘ Ballaarat,’ 10 cases of 
apples and 10 cases of pears, being the very choicest fruit I 
could select, and packed with the greatest of care—-10 kinds of 
apples and 10 kinds of pears. I have just received account sales. 
The prices realised were from 2d. to 6d. per case ; net proceeds 
for 20 cases seventeen shillings and tenpence (17s. 10d.). The 
shipment resulted in a loss to me of about 9/ Such unsatis- 
factory results do not give much encouragement to growers to 
ship fruit to England.” 


AUSTRALIAN Fruit at Paris. 


“Tt is to be regretted that in France, at least (writes a special 
correspondent of the Melbourne Argus at the Paris Exhibition), 
the prospects of business in Australian fruit are by no means 
promising. In fact, the attempts to find a market for the last 
shipment, in spite of the fact that specimens were recompensed 
with a first prize, and that most flattering opinions were expressed 
on their quality in high places, resulted in complete failure. Of 
the 100 odd cases which formed the shipment of Victorian fruit 
the 50 which were available for sale were disposed of at the 
central markets by auction, and realised the absurdly low price 
of 3s. per case, or less than a 1d. per lb. It must be remembered, 
however, that this was not in a season when ready buyers for 
apples can be found in Paris, and of course, in this matter also, 
demand rules prices. It may also be remarked that in the 
matter of fruit the public of Paris is exceedingly conservative, 
and will not readily take to anything new. Some months ago 
some Florida fruit-growers tried to introduce Florida oranges to 
the Paris market, and failed dismally. The bulk of the first and 
last shipment was disposed of at prices as low, if not lower, than 
the Victorian fruit realised. What Tasmanian fruit remained 
was being retailed at a temporary stall close to the Tasmanian 
metal trophy, but, in spite of much energy on the part of the 
person in charge, with but small success. The prices asked 
varied from a penny for one apple to a penny for three—prices 
which, considering the state of the fruit, accounted for the 
slackness in the demand.” 
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REsuLts OF WHEAT-GROWING IN SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The Adelaide Observer for the 31st August last, says :— 

“A gentleman who has devoted much time to the question of 
the results of wheat-growing in the Colony has supplied us with 
the following 

“The number of farmers in South Australia, ‘their relatives 
assisting, and labourers,’ is estimated at 30,000 persons. The 
value of the wheat crop of 1887-88 was 2,837,0001., equal to 
17, 8s. 6d. per acre, or 95/1. per head of the 30,000 persons 
engaged in farming. The value of the wheat exported that 
year was 2,520,000/., equal to 1/. 5s. 2d. per acre, or 84/. per head 
of the 30,000 persons. The value of the crop of 1888-89 is 
estimated at 1,260,000/, equal to 15s. 3d. per acre reaped, or 42/, 
per head of the 30,000 persons. The estimated value of the wheat 
available for export from that crop is 600,000/, equal to 7s. 6d. 
per acre, or 207. per head of the 30,000 persons. 

«Taking three persons as an average for a family, it would 
appear that each family engaged in wheat-growing earned 285/. 
in 1887-88, and exported, after supplying themselves and fellow- 
colonists with bread and seed for the succeeding crop, wheat to 
the value of 252/. Last crop, 1888-89, each family earned 126/,, 
and will export, after providing seed and food for all the people, 
wheat to the value of 607. The last crop, which yielded a smaller 
return per acre than any previous crop, will give to each family 
sufficient money to provide the necessaries of living. The loss, 
therefore, if any, will be the difference between the value of the 
other products of the farm and any rent, interest, or repairs there 
may be to pay. Take the two last crops together and it will show 
that the wheat has given an income for each of those years, 
1887-88 and 1888-89, to each family of 2057. 10s. The last 
crop will, when exported, contribute to the national income, after 
providing bread for all the people and seed for the next crop, 
600,000/., or 22. per head of the population, say 300,000 souls. 
The two last crops will have contributed 3,120,000/. to the national 
income, or 14/ per head of the population, or 7/. per head per 
annum. 

“ The above figures, which, I believe, are approximately correct, 
show that wheat-growing in South Australia is not a failure, 
whatever it may be in other parts of the world. The expense per 
acre in England is 8/. 10s., in the Western States of America 2/., 
in Dakota, Manitoba, and California something less than 2/. per 
acre, and in South Australia about 25s. per acre. India raises 
one bushel of wheat per head of her population (200,000,000) ; 
the United States of America seven bushels per head of her 
population (60,000,000). South Australia raised last year nearly 
19 bushels per head of her population (300,000), The previous 
year she raised over 63 bushels per head of her population. In 
the two years she raised 82 bushels per head, or an average of 41 
bushels per head per annum.” 
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Trape or SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The Adelaide Observer for the 31st August last gives the 
following particulars of the wool trade of South Australia :— 

“The total exports of wool from South Australia for the 12 
months, from ist July 1888 to 30th June 1889, were as follows :— 


“ Grown in South Australia :— £ 
105,766 bales, greasy = 38,034,164 Ibs. - 1,110,624 
18,559 bales, scoured = 4,573,519 lbs. - 303,645 


* Not grown in South Australia :— 
21,921 bales, greasy = 8,023,404 lbs. - 230,197 
6,190 bales, scoured = 1,478,992 lbs. - 80,623 


152,436 bales = 52,110,079 lbs. - 


1,725,089 


“The quantity of South Australian grown wool exported in 
1888-89 was 42,607,682 lbs. ; in 1887, 42,062,579 Ibs; in 1885, 
45,367,066 lbs. This latter year (1885) was the last occasion on 
which the Government took the agricultural statistics, and the 
returns then showed the number of sheep in the colony to be 
6,696,406. We mention this specially because we have already 
stated that both the Victorian and New South Wales Government 
Statisticians in estimating the sheep in this colony at 7,150,000 
have, in our opinion, over-estimated the number. In 1885 the 
export of wool grown in the colony equalled 6°77 lbs. per sheep. 
Owing to the drought the last clip was in exceptionally light 
condition, consequently we may fairly make some allowance, and 
take the average yield per sheep at, say 6°50 lbs., which would 
give a total of about 6,550,000 as the number of sheep shorn last 
year. This isa very unsatisfactory state of affairs, showing that 
the pastoral industry has practically been at a standstill during 
the past ten years.” 


INCREASE OF Burrators IN NortH AUSTRALIA. 


The Perth Western Mail, in its issue of the 31st August last, 
says that very few Australians are aware that certain parts of 
their own country (Northern Australia) have vast herds of the 
wild buffalo (Bos bubalus) careering over its plains and wallowing 
in its shady pools. The Sydney Mail states that the animals are 
massive and heavy, with splendid horns, and afford sport of 
sufficiently dangerous a nature to possess charms for the most 
daring hunter,a wounded buffalo being one of the most dangerous 
animals known, if not the most, his great weight, prominent 
horns, and splendid courage making him as well respected as 
sought after. The first buffaloes were landed at Port Essington, 
North Australia, about the year 1829, by the then Government 
on their forming at that place 4 convict settlement there. The 
celebrated and lamented explorer, Leichardt, arrived at Port 
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Essington from one of his overland trips in the year 1845. He 
mentions seeing a large herd of buffaloes at that early date, so 
some idea can be formed of the immensity of their numbers now 
after a period of forty years’ uninterrupted increase. 


CuLTIVATION OF Hops, ToBAcco, AND VINES IN VICTORIA. 


The Adelaide Observer of the 3lst August last says that 
Mr. Hayter has just published statistics of the cultivation of hops, 
tobacco, and vines in Victoria during the season 1888-89. 

The tables, which cannot, states the Observer, be taken as 
absolutely accurate, as certain growers failed to supply information, 
are still accurate enough for all practical purposes. [t appears 
from these that 95 persons are engaged in growing hops, that the 
area under crop is 736 acres, and that the produce during the 
last season was 5,539 ewts., or 620,368 lbs. Both the area and 
the produce are greater than during the immediate preceding 
seasons, although they are considerably less than in the season 
1883-84, when 1,758 acres were under crop, and the produce 
was 1,760,304 lbs. Tobacco is not so popular among ‘growers 
as it has been. There were 1,683 acres under cultivation, or less 
than during any one of the three preceding seasons. The yield 
however—-13,335 cwts.—was larger than in 1886-87 and in 
1887-88, and very nearly came up to the yield in 1885-86, 
which amounted to 13,734 cwts. from an extent of 1,866 acres. 
As matters stand, Victoria is not very far behind Turkey so far 
as the yield of tobacco is concerned. More and more attention 
appears to be paid to viticulture. In the season 1888-89 there 
were 12,750 acres under vines. In 1882-83 the vine-growing 
area was 5,732 acres, and it has steadily increased since that time. 
The wine production has increased from 516,763 gallons in that 
year to 1,206,442 gallons in the season 1888-89. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ForEIGN TRADE OF New ZEALAND. 


The Auckland Weekly News for the 6th July last has the 
following article on the subject of the increasing exports from 
the Colony of New Zealand :-- 

“The present has become the great mercantile age, and we are 
told by the statists that of the whole floating commerce of the 
glebe, the British flag covers one-half of that which is propelled 
by canvas, and two-thirds of that propelled by steam. And of 
this enormous amount of British shipping, we are further told 
that the portion belonging to the British colonies, set down at 
some two million tons, is 50 per cent. in excess of the shipping of 
any foreign nation, In this wonderful picture of the commercial 
enterprise of the Empire, the youthful figure of New Zealand 
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has thus early a place; and with her fine mercantile position and 
the variety and quality of the commodities she is already pro- 
ducing, or is able to produce, which of all the colonies has a 
greater commercial future in prospect? Already numerous 
outside markets crop up, glad to get our exports. Such 
opportunities are legion if we rightly use them. There is word 
from London of a further rise in wool, and the Americans are 
purchasing freely ; and there is a great advance in the prices of 
frozen meat, and the improvement in this way would have been 
experienced long since but for the delay in opening a sale in 
the provinces. It is only marvellous that our Phormium tenaz, 
unlike other flax, and attracting attention by its peculiar pro- 
perties, had not earlier appreciation in this period of manufacturing 
ingenuity. Despite its suspected value, and some shipments in 
the coluny’s earliest days, there it has been lying on our plains, 
practically an incumbrance and nuisance, like the esparto grass on 
the uplands of southern Spain, until at last, as in the case of the 
esparto, an idea of the merchantable worth of this long uncon- 
sidered trifle springs up in the workshops of the old world, and 
forthwith flax mills multiply over these islands, and ships are 
loading the article at our wharves, and if we only take the trouble 
to always put it on board in right condition, here is one of our 
special products which has come suddenly and seasonably to 
the front. 

“ Quite as sudden is the uprise of our dairy produce. It is at 
last known abroad that the grasses of New Zealand can raise 
not only juicy beef and mutton, but likewise excellent butter 
and cheese, and we have begun to send these milk meats to the 
Australian colonies near at hand, and far away to Great Britain 
herself. But it must be borne in mind that however auspicious 
the opening of such markets, they cannot be retained if there be 
carelessness, instead of care, in the preparation and forwarding 
of the merchandise. And this is particularly true in regard to 
articles of food, which should be put on the market in an attractive 
condition, if the trade is not to be discredited and nipped in the 
bud. It is by studiously good management in this way that 
California has so widely spread the fame of her fruit export. and 
has called up an immense demand for it in England and on the 
European Cootinaes. as well as in the eastern United States. 
Perhaps the negligence sometimes much complained of in the 
making up of bales of flax, and the packing of cases of fruit, and 
in the preparation for shipment of other of our commodities, may 
be due to the fact that the glimpses of approaching export greatness 
have broken in upon us too abruptly. But; that sort of thing is 
suicidal, and we must be faithful in the preparation of what we 
supply, if the good fortune of many markets is to be realised in 
our time. 

“Yes, truly, many markets are inviting us) We now know 
that it is not uselessly sending coals to Newcastle to send fruit 
even to fruit countries like England and California—when by 
reason of our fruit season being at the oposite period of the year 
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we are able to send them the fresh article when their own 
orchards or gardens do not yield it. We can also supply tropical 
countries with the table delicacies of the temperate zone which 
their now numerous European residents sigh for. With the ever- 
increasing means of transport, we can despatch such luxuries to 
the cities and camps of Hindostan, and to the posts of the Indian 
and neighbouring seas from Hong-Kong to Batavia; while in a 
different direction we may ship to the rising settlements in North 
Australia, and to the Mauritius, the Cape, Rio, &c. Even our 
euriously-neglected fisheries are being called into activity by the 
demand which has just arisen in the great Australian centres for 
the mullet, flounders, schnappers to be gathered from New Zealand 
waters. While we have been droning over the matter, and even 
doubting the existence of our finny treasures, marvellous 
Melbourne and superlative Sydney, as Mr. Sala has called them, 
have figuratively cast their nets here, and make a pretty 
substantial figure by so doing. 

“One thing, however, is a terrible puzzle. How is it that 
when the rising export is an evidence of the overflowing abundance 
of certain necessaries and luxuries, which are yielded by our farms 
and orchards, and seas, there should be in our towns an accompany- 
ing scarcity of these very commodities, and that the townspeople 
should have to complain of the intensified difficulty they experience 
in getting them? Why, for instance, should fruit and fish be scarce 
and dear in Auckland, when fruit of many varieties is so plentiful 
and good in this province, and when our seas teem with fish? 
For the public health, in a fast-growing city, wholesome diet is 
as requisite as good air and a pure water supply. The beneficial 
effect of the liberal use of ripe fruit is now universally under- 
stood. It is so refreshing, especially in our half-tropical summers, 
that if obtained at reasonable rates and of right quality, it would 
be in general use, daily and several times a day, through three- 
fourths of the year; and the retailers would sell it in bushels, 
instead of pounds. So, too, in the case of fish. Only artificial 
disarrangements of the market can prevent the proper distribution 
of such necessary articles of food. Nor where there is natural 
abundance is there any natural reason why the export should 
interfere—because these things, when only fetched to the town 
market, do not stand on the same footing as when sent to a 
distant one, involving the cost of packing or other preparation as 
well as transport.” 

The Auckland Weekly News, in a later issue, says :-— 

“ The Customs returns for the quarter ended June 30 show 
that the colony is till in the position of sending abroad a really 
enormous quantity of produce in its strenuous efforts to bring 
about financial equilibrium, while the imports are still falling. 
For the quarter ended June 30, 1887, the imports amounted to 
1,105,8591. ; for the same quarter of 1888 they were 1,132,5032. ; 
for the same quarter of 1889 they were 1,002,848/. The exports 
were :—For quarter ended June 30, 1887, 1,284,942. ; for quarter 
ended June 30, 1888, 1,426,290/.; for quarter ended June 30, 
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1889, 2,214,2497.' As we have previously shown, these figures do 
not give evidence of a satisfactory position of the colony. They 
show that we are sending away a large quantity of produce with- 
out being in a position to demand payment for it. They also 
show that there is not into the colony, as there ought to be if it 
were prosperous, and an attractive place to come to, a stream of 
immigration and capital. But at all events it is certain that we 
are following the only means to redress the evil condition into 
which the colony has been brought. In a very short time the 
‘process must be effective. It is pleasing to find that we can 
increase our exports by leaps and bounds. But the first symptom 
that we are approaching to a satisfactory state will be when our 
exports and imports more nearly balance than they do at present.” 


SHEARING IN New Soutu WALES. 


The Adelaide Observer for the 31st August last says that it is 
estimated by a gentleman of experience, who recently visited the 
colony of New South Wales, that about 38 million odd sheep, or a 
million more than last year, will be shorn during the present 
season, but that there will be a large falling-off of lambs shorn. 
The total clip is expected to be about equal to that of last year. 


Wueat TASMANIA. 


The Auckland Weekly News for the 29th June, with respect to 
the average yield of wheat in Tasmania, has the following :— 


During the past season the yield of wheat in Tasmania has 
been below the average, which is usually about 18 bushels to the 
acre, or eight bushels under that of New Zealand, Tasmania 
taking secord place in the production of wheat in these 
Australasian colonies. According to a review of the agricultural 
statistics lately published, the following have been the average 
returns of wheat for the past 15 years:—South Australia, 7-87 
bushels ; Queensland, 10°38; Western Australia, 11°52; Victoria, 
12°02; New South Wales, 14°81; Tasmania, 18°18; New Zea- 

‘land, 26. It is further stated that while the average returns 
during some years have been as low as 3 bushels for Queensland, 
7 for Western Australia, 8°76 for Victoria, and 10°32 for New 
South Wales, the average yield in Tasmania has never been below 
15 bushels, while one year it went up to 23°22 bushels. But 
New Zealand can boast even better than that; for while the 
lowest average has been about 23 bushels, one year (1876), there 
was an average of 31°54 bushels. And taking the past 15 years, 
the wheat average for this colony has been about 27 bushels, 
which is the same as the average production for Great Britain. 
With a yield of only 18 bushels to the acre, Tasmanian farmers 
say that wheat-growing is unprofitable, and cannot: be made to 
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pay. Hence the area planted with this cereal is generally com- 
paratively small, other crops being more remunerative. But 
surely with a climate and soil such as are found in the sister 
colony, a larger average than 18 bushels should be raised, 
particularly during favourable seasons. 


REVENUE Returns or CoLony. 


A communication, dated the 8th October last, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing 
copy of a return issued by the Assistant Treasurer of Cape 
Colony, from which it appears that the amount of revenue (un- 
audited) received during the month of August last was 321,1281., 
representing a net increase of 42,2181. over the corresponding 
month last year. The principal items of revenue are railway 
receipts (143,4541.) and Customs (105,0352). 


Rattway TraFFic EARNINGS IN THE OF Goop Hopr. 
A communication, dated the 8th October last, has been received 


from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, trans- 


mitting copy of a statement, from which it appears that the 
traffic earnings on Cape Government railways during the month 


of July 1889 amounted to 136,689/., as compared with 108,440/. 


for the corresponding month of 1888. ‘The total traffic earnings 
for the seven months ended July is given at 984,9671, as against 
845,354/. for the corresponding period of the preceding year. 


Raitway Extension 1n Nata, 


A despatch, dated the 6th August last, has been received 
through the Colonial Office from Sir C. H. B. Mitchell, Officer 
Administering the Government of Natal, describing the progress 
made in the railway extension works in Natal. The following is 
an extract from the despatch in question :— 

“The line of railway at present under construction is now 
open to a point called Eland’s Laagte, about 15 miles beyond 
Ladysmith, but, in consequence of the advantages possessed by 
the latter station for goods traffic, that traffic is still carried on 
with its inland terminus at Ladysmith, passengers and mails 
being alone conveyed to Eiand’s Laagte. 

“From Eland’s Laagte to the summit of the Biggarsberg 
range—a distance of 26 miles—the line is practically completed, 
and will be opened for traffic at the end of this month. All the 
goods traffic that takes the Newcastle Transvaal route will then 
have its terminus at the summit of the Biggarsberg instead of at 
Ladysmith, and the advantages gained by avoiding waggon traffic 
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over the difficult descent of the Biggarsberg will probably counter- 
balance any advantage that may have led consignors to send 
their Transvaal goods by way of the Free State, but whatever 
remains of the goods traffic sent by the last-named route, as well 
as all goods consigned to the Free State, will still be dealt with at 
Ladysmith, where the large ranges of goods sheds that have been 
found necessary in order to meet the enormous traffic of the last 
year will still be kept, and, ia the opinion of the general manager, 
will not be too large in the coming season for the Ladysmith Free 
State traftic. 

“The next section, that from Biggarsberg to Newcastle— 
38 miles—is so far advanced that it will, probably, be opened for 
passenger traffic in March, and for goods traffic about August 
next.” 


Dramonp Exports FROM GRIQUALAND WEST. 


A communication dated the 1st October last has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
a copy of a Cape Government notice, from which it appears that 
the exports of rough and uncut diamonds from the several 
divisions of Griqualand West during the month of August last, 
were as follows :— 

From the division of Barkly West, nil; from the division of 
Kimberley, 240,638 carats. of a declared value of 387,886/. 7s. 5d. ; 
and from the divisions of Hay and Herbert, nil. 
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IX.—_STRIKES IN FRANCE SINCE 1874. 


The Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, in its issue 
for September, publishes an article by Mons. Victor ‘Turquan on 
the subject of strikes in France since 1874, their causes and 
their results. This article is in reality a review of a report 
issued by the French General Statistical Bureau on the results 
of an inquiry conducted by this Bureau on the 804 strikes which 
have been notified by the Prefectoral Administration to the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The reports furnished by 
the prefects during the 11 years comprised between 1874 and 
1885 have permitted of the preparation of sirike statistics which 
are not without interest at the present time. 

The 804 strikes under examination by the French General 
Statistical Bureau occurred as follows: 1874, 21; 1875, 27; 
1876, 50; 1877, 30; 1878, 34; 1879,53; 1880, 65; 1882, 182; 
1883, 144; 1884, 90; 1885, 108; total number of strikes 
notified, 804, 


Distribution of the Strikes per month.—Of the 804 strikes 
which have been notified to the department during the period 
1874-1885, it has been found possible to classify 797 according 
to their precise date, monthly. In January the strikes have 
occurred to the number of 62; in February, 50; in March, 86; 
in April, 105; in May, 86; in June, 77; in July, 75; in 
August, 51; in September, 42; in October, 67; in November, 42; 
and in December, 42; or a total of 797. There have been on an 
average 67 strikes per month; but one month alone, that of 
October, shows a number equal to this average. The months 
from March to July have supplied a number of strikes much 
lower than this same average, whilst from August to February 
they are much less frequent. Generally, the strikes are more 
numerous at the commencement of the year than at the end. It 
is in March, April, and May that they are more general; in 
September, November, and December they are at their lowest. 


Geographical distribution of the Strikes.—If each of the 804 
strikes notified during the period from 1874 to 1885 be referred 
to the departments in which they occurred, very marked differences 
are apparent in the various districts of France. These differences 
are explained by the more or less industrial character of the 
department. In fact, there has been no example among these 804 
strikes of an agricultural strike. Fifteen departments have had 
no strikes during these 11 years, while, on the other hand, there 
have been 172 strikes in the department of the Nord, 103 in the 
Seine, 57 in the Rhone, 39 in the Marne, 36 in the Somme, 32 in 
the Isere, 25 in the Loire, &c. Three-fifths of the total number 
of strikes have thus occurred in these seven departments. 
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Causes of the Strikes.—The most frequent causes of the strikes 
are the demands for increase of wages, the lowering of wages, and 
the complaints of the workmen respecting the conditions of labour. 
Among the causes, it may be interesting to point out those which 
are absolutely contradictory. Thus, for example, 46 strikes have 
occurred in consequence of demands by the workmen for reduced 
hours of labour, and 13, on the contrary, arose in consequence of 
the: reduction of the hours of labour by the masters; 25 strikes 
have had as-a cause the retention at the works of directors, 
engineers, superintendents, or foremen; and 16 have resulted 
from the dismissal of similar officials. From an economic and 
social point of. view, five strikes should be noted which have 
been caused by a stoppage from the wages for assurance against 
accident, and in a similar direction one strike which broke out 
in consequence of the putting into force of a regulation which 
instituted a stoppage in view of a superannuation fund. Another 
was produced in consequence of the establishment of a co- 
operative consumption society. These reasons do but little credit 
to the foresight of the workmen. Other strikes have been 
brought about by the bad quality of the raw materials used, by 
the defective state of the tools, by the excessive severity of 
masters or foremen, by the obligation to work on Sunday, &c. 
Lastly, the opposition of the masters to the formation of work- 
men’s syndicates, the introduction into the workshops of women 
to whom lower wages were paid, and chiefly the introduction 
of improved machinery, have determined a certain number of 
serious strikes. To sum up, of 100 strikes, 44 have been caused 
by demands for increase of wages, 22 by a diminution of wages, 
11 by complaints respecting the conditions of labour, 5°5 in con- 
sequence of the demand for reduced hours of labour, 17°5 for the 
total of other causes. It should be remarked that the respective 
frequency of each of these causes is precisely twice that of the 
frequency of the succeeding cause. Thus, the most common 
cause (demand for increase of wages) is twice as frequent as the 
following (decrease of wages), and four times that relating to the 
complaints formulated by the workmen against the conditions of 
labour.* 

Duration of Strikes.—For each of the 11 years under review, 
the strikes on which it has been possible to have accurate infor- 
mation with regard to their duration have numbered 700. The 
following isa summary classification of these 700 strikes, according 
to their duration :—410 strikes have lasted less than 10 days; 
134 have lasted from 10 to 19 days; 48 from 20 to 29 days; 56 
from 30 to 49 days; 40 from 50 to 100 days; 12 more than 100 
days. Nearly half have lasted for from 2 to 3 days. A strike of 
saddlers’ workmen, at Paris, in 1877-1878, lasted 455 days, or 
about 15 months. The average duration of a strike is from 10 to 
16 days. 


* According to the last volume issued by the Labour Bureau at Washington, the 
principal causes of strikes have been :—demand for increase of wages, 43 per cent. ; 
reduction of hours of ‘labour, 20 per eent. ; reduction of wages, 8 per cent. 
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Number of Strikers.—It has only been possible to collect data 
for 673 strikes, as regards the number of workmen. These 673 
strikes are classified according to the number of workmen as 
follows :—Strikes having affected less than 50 workmen, 206 ; 
from 50 to 99 workmen, 141; from 100 to 149 workmen, 81; 
from 150 to 199 workmen, 59; from 200 to 249 workmen, 36 ; 
from 250 to 299 workmen, 27; from 300 to 349 workmen, 22 ; 
from 350 to 399 workmen, 14; from 400 to 449 workmen, 15 ; 
from 450 to 499 workmen, 7; from 500 to 599 workmen, 7; 
from 600 to 699 workmen, 3; from 700 to 899 workmen, 3; 
from 900 to 999 workmen, 2; from 1,000 to 4,999 workmen, 36 ; 
from 5,000 to 10,000 workmen, 4; more than 19,000 workmen, 2. 
Fifty-two per cent. of the strikes have affected less than 100 
workmen. Some others have been of exceptional gravity how- 
ever; for example, the memorable strike of Anzin miners in 
1884 (10,150 workmen), and that of joiners at Paris in 1879 
(20,000 workmen). By dividing the total number of strikers by 
the number of strikes for which this number is indicated, it 
appears that the average number of workmen per strike is 323. 
This average increased to 1,200 in 1879, in consequence of the 
strike of 20,000 joiners at Paris, and fell to 154 in 1885, 
The total number of strikers having participated in the 673 
strikes in question has amounted to 216,662, or an average of 
19,700 yearly. 


Number of Days’ Work lost—During the period from 1874 to 
1885, 629 strikes, of the 804 notified, caused a loss to the workmen 
of 5,509,367 days’ labour, or 8,664 days per strike and 27 days 
per workmen. 


Strikes according to the nature of the Industry—The 804 
strikes notified during the period from 1874 to 1885 have been 
distributed as follows :— 


Industry. Number. Per Cent. 

Textiles - - - 210 39 
Minerals and metals - - - 140 17 
Clothing - - - 38 5 
Leathers and skins - - ~ 7 50 6 
Building and furnishing - . - 123 15 
Road-making - - - 14 2 
Miscellaneous - 129 16 

804 100 


The following is the distribution of strikers per industry :— 
Textile industry, 77,922; mineral and metal, 42,045 ; clothing, 
12,683 ; leather and skins, 7,547 ; furnishing and building, 39,013 ; 
road-making, 1,253 ; miscellaneous, 36,199 ; total 216,622 work- 
men strikers. 

These figures show that 36 per cent. of the strikers belonged to 
the textile industry, 18 per cent. to the mineral and metal industry. 
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The clothing industry supplied 6 per cent. of the total of the 
strikers, leather and skins, 4 per cent., building and furnishing, 
18 per cent., the other industries, 18 per cent. 


Results of the Strikes —Of the 753 strikes of which the results 
have been known exactly, 206 have terminated favourably for the 
workmen. In 27 per cent. of the cases, satisfaction has therefore 
been given to the demands of the workers ; 120 strikes, or 16 per 
cent., have ended in mutual concessions, and lastly 427, or 
57 per cent. have resulted unfavourably ; either that the strikers 
have been replaced, or that, forced by necessity, they have 
re-entered the workshop, yard, or mine, unconditionally. 


Intimidation.—Sometimes the strikes attain such proportions 
that public order is endangered and the police and soldiery have 
been required by the local authorities in order to quell serious 
riots. The strikers, in these relatively rare cases, act violently 
towards the men who have continued work, and are consequently 
arrested and punished. According to the statistics of criminal 
justice, published by the ministry of justice, the number of 
workmen and ringleaders charged with intimidation have been as 
follows :—1875, 95 persons; 1876, 118; 1877, 114; 1878, 279; 
1879, 106; 1880, 132 ; 1881, 89; 1882, 162; 1883, 147; 1884, 
117; 1885, 17; total, 4,376 persons. The year 1885, in which 
the tribunals bad only 17 cases before them, was marked by a 
manifest diminution in the workmen’s combinations ; this diminution 
—- to have been due, in part at least, to the depression 
of trade. 
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X.—AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
OF GREECE. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople 
in its issues of the 24th August and 14th September last, in 
reviewing a recent article from the pen of M. Adolphe Dekoninck, 
extracts the following passages on the subject of the economic 
movement in the Greek Kingdom :— 

The continental portion, the Peninsula and the numerous 
islands which constitute Greece proper, have an area of 64,689 
square kilometres, and a population of 2,067,000 souls. This 
country, although twice as large, is only a third as populous as 
Belgium. The density of the population does not exceed 
32 persons to the square kilometre. The Balkan Peninsula, 
Russia, Sweden, and Norway, are the only European countries 
with a scantier population than that of the Hellenic Kingdom. 
This inferiority is only temporary, for on no part of the continent, 
with perhaps the exception of Denmark, is the geometric increase 
of the population higher than in Greece, in which the number of 
inhabitants increases annually by 12 per thousand. 

What is wanted in Greece is the land. Thus the idea of 
draining the lakes and marshes and devoting to agriculture the 
portions of the plains occupied by the waters has been welcomed 
with enthusiasm. 

The most important undertaking of this kind is the draining of 
the Copais lake, not far from the town of Thebes, which will 
shortly allow of the cultivation of nearly 25,000 hectares of land 
of wonderful fertility and the revenue from which is estimated at 
10 million francs. Colonists are wanted to work the new lands, 
and it appears that propositions from Swiss and Italian subjects 
have been already received. 

Farming on a large scale is almost unknown. The extensive 
sub-division of the land is one of the most serious obstacles to the 
introduction of agricultural machinery, but it is hoped to popularise 
the latter in consequence of the scarcity of labour to work the 
drained lands. 

Some properties are already administered in a practical manner, 
principally in Attica; but in the larger number of the farms, tools 
and implements of husbandry are in a more than primitive 
condition. 

Greece, which should produce six times more wheat than it 
now supplies, is one of the European countries which yields the 
least. The average crop is only 1,700,000 hectolitres, or a little 
more than half of what is required for consumption. Wheat from 
the plain of Thebes and barley from Attica are well known. Rye 
and spelt of the stony districts are very fine, but the oats are only 
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moderate, The cultivation of rice, practised on a large scale for 
some years in Thessaly, gives excellent results, as do the. sowings 
of maize tried at Eubée and in Acarnania. 

The climate is favourable to plantations of tobacco, The yield 
is generally very remunerative and produces about 6 million 
kilogrammes. ‘This cultivation has extended te some extent since 
France, Belgium, England, and Egypt have taken to supplying 
themselves in Greece. Greek tobacco has a delicate perfume, it 
is light and is smoked principally in cigarettes; it is neither 
suitable for the pipe nor for the cigar. 

The sugar cane, of which there are always plantations, was 
already known in the time of Alexander the Great. It is thought 
that the sugar beet will thrive very well in the old bed of the 
Copais. The country is obliged to import, principally from France, 
a quantity of about 4,000,000 kilogrammes of sugar annually. 

Fruits of every kind abound and offer, by their beauty and 
quality, all that is found in the most favourable climates of the 
globe. The fruit trees which flourish best are the orange, pome- 
granate, fig, almond, and apricot. The cultivation of the lemon 
tree, to which the soil and climate are, however, well adapted, has 
been neglected since Italy and Spain have almost monopolised the 
trade in lemons in all parts of the world. The fruit which is 
grown with the greatest success is the celebrated currant which 
constitutes the chief article of export from the kingdom. Foreign 
countries purchased it in 1888 to the value of 66 million francs. 

Forestry produces about 8 million francs and will procure four 
or five times as much, says M. Bournouff, if an improved system 
of cultivation were practised. 

The production of valonia is very important, it is sought after 
by England and Italy, where it is used in dyeing and tanning. 

The kingdom contains 108,000 horses. 

The sheep number 3,465,000 or 167 per hundred inhabitants. 
The wool of these sheep is white, very long, very coarse, and 
often mixed with hair and down. 

Bees are numerous, and agriculture has largely developed. . 
Greece is, moreover, a country which abounds in wild plants, the 
perfumed flowers of which give a honey of a peculiar aroma. The 
kingdom produces annually 875,000 francs worth of honey, which 
has its chief market in Turkey. Greek wax is distinguished by 
its whiteness and beauty. 

Maritime fauna abound. The sturgeon, salmon, mackerel, 
anchovy, tunny, and sword-fish, supply comestible fish. The 
pinna-marina, a large shell-fish wbich supplies a reddish and fine . 
silk, is caught inthe Ionian Sea. The Greeks devote themselves 
less to the capture of fish than to fishing for sponge and coral, 
which they practise with more skill than the Syrian divers, and 
for which they use more than 900 boats. They also apply them- 
selves to the search for leeches. 

Greece aoes not possess coal mines, but it contains lignite 
deposits at Marcopoulo, in Attila, and at Koumi, in Eubea. The 
lignite of Mareopoulo is of inferior quality ; it does not contain 
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more than 45 per cent. of pure carbon, while that of Koumi is 
equivalent to two-thirds of an equal weight of English coal. 

Milo supplies sulphur, and Zante possesses springs of an excellent 
petroleum oil, which was utilised for public lighting by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

There is found, notably at Seriphos, magnetic iron which is 
one of the best kinds that are known; but the most important 
mining in the kingdom is that of slag, which is derived from the 
old mines of argentiferous lead of Laurium, the production of 
which is consumed to a large extent by Belgium. 

The great wealth of the country in marbles of all colours, more 
precious even than those of Carrara, is only as yet but slightly 
developed. The marble of Paros, the most celebrated of all, well 
merits the excellent reputation it has always enjoyed. Its colour, 
more often of a white slightly tinged with yellow, imparis to 
statues which are made of it a beautiful effect, and when this 
tint is slightly shaded with a rose it resembles the colour of 
human flesh. This marble has no equal for transparency ; 
unfortunately it is frequently interspersed with sheets of mica 
which alter its homogeneity. The other well known marbles are 
the white of Pentelic, of a finer grain than that of Paros, the red 
of Laconia, the speckled of Scyros, the black of Mantinea and 
Mount Hymette, and the famous green capitolin of UCarystos, 
There also abound numerous varieties of serpentine stone, of 
different shades and qualities. Meerschaum, which is found near 
the Gulf of Corinth, enjoys a great reputation. 

The dairy industry is very imperfect. The Greek cows give a 
bad butter, more or less rancid, incapable of withstanding the 
competition of Russian, English, and Scandinavian products, which 
are imported in large quantities. Cheeses, made with the milk of 
sheep and goats, are little eaten by Europeans, but they suit the 
taste of the Orientals. Those of Mycone, in the Cyclades, are 
among the best. 

Flour mills worked by water and wind number 1,200, whilst 
there are not 100 mills moved by steam. Rice-mills, factories of 
macaroni and other food pastes, have been established in several 
towns near the agricultural centres. 

The distilling industries are represented by more than 200 
establishments, producing annually 35 million litres of alcohol and 
13 million litres of different liqueurs, of which the best known is 
the marasquin of Cephalonia. 

Greece produces 1,800,000 hectolitres of wine, one-fourth of 
which is exported to Russia, Turkey, Egypt, Austria, France, and 
England. Some wines have all the characteristics of the 
growths of Spain and Italy, while there are quantities of table 
wines which resemble Burgundy and Rhéne wines. The best 
growths of the Greek peninsula are those of Corinth, famous for 
aroma and bouquet; those of Patras, esteemed for their extreme 
mildness ; and those of Marathon, which are distinguished by their 
extreme delicacy, and which recall, by their general qualities, 
Sauterne and Barsac. The wine of Ithaca, Cephalonia, and 
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Samos hold the first place in the Ionian Archipelago. Those of 
Santorin, Tinos, Maxos, and other Cyclades, are always among 
the most approved in the Mediterranean, The vineyards of 
Malvoisie have long ceased to exist. The name of the celebrated 
wine which they supplied is now applied to other growths. 

Greece is the cradle of the manufacture of olive oil. The 
country produces annuaily five million kilogrammes of it, and if 
only the necessary improvements in its manufacture were effected 
the production would be in a position to compete with the best 
of any other country. Already the Attica oil is very good, but 
almost all the oils which foreign countries purchase in Greece and 
which are not used in the soap works must be further refined in 
Europe before being put into consumption. 


_ _As regards Greek metallurgical industries the greater number 
of the machines used in the manufactures, and many of those 
working on board steamers have for some years been constructed 

‘in the factories of the Pireus, Parnassida, Syra, Corinth, 
Nauplia, Corfu, or Zante. These factories have also succeeded 
2 extending their trade in the neighbouring countries, and in the 

ast. 

The art of naval construction is much developed, and the vessels, 
whilst being excellently constructed, cost two-thirds less than 
French boats. : 

_ The perfume industry produces many essences. That of the 
rose, the most valuable of all because of the sweetness of its 
perfume, is distilled principally in Thessaly, while the essence of 
lemon is prepared principally at Pirzeus. 

The art of dyeing, so prominent in ancient Greece, has been 

reserved up to the present time. It is practised at Pirseus, 
sg Ambelakia, Syra, Corinth, Nauplia, Corfu, and Zante. 


Tanning is one of the oldest and most developed industries of 
the Kingdom. ‘The establishments of Phaleria, and above all, 
those of Syra, are worked on a very large scale. 


The cotton industry is also one of the most ancient in the 
country. Almost all the native cotton is used in the spinning 
mills. The latter chiefly supply the strong kinds, numbers 1 to 
12, which have replaced English threads. 


The manufacturers devote their energies to producing cheap 
tissues, which are superior, however, to the articles imported, and 
which are consumed in the country, and Anatolia, Pireeus, 
which has been called the “ Manchester of Greece,” is the seat 
par excellence of the cotton industry, in which also participate 
Larissa, Turnavo, Ambelakia, Parnassida, Syra, Corinth, Nauplia, 
Patras, Corfu, and Zante. 


The silk industry bas taken a new development. It attracts 
buyers who admire the solidity, the finish and the fine indelible 
colours of its products. Spinning is carried on at Pirzeus accord- 
ing to the most recent processes, as well as at Calamata, Sparta, 
Nidi, and Andros. 
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Weaving is carried on at Pirseus, Calamata, Larissa, Syra, 
Hydra, and Zante. The chief manufactures are transparent 
tissues, neckerchiefs, handkerchiefs, waistbands, scarves, and 
tissues of mixed silk and cotton. 

Athens produces ready-made clothing which leaves nothing 
to be desired as regards cut and finish. In the capital of the 
Kingdom, there are also made good electric apparatus, guitars, 
mandolins, violins, and typographical articles which are not 
without merit. 

Greece is an excellent outlet, not only because she is obliged 
to obtain from abroad the greater part of her articles of con- 
sumption and the raw materials necessary for her industry, but 
also because of the public works in course of execution or 
projected. Already the Germans have appreciated the import- 
ance of the Greek kingdom from a commercial point of view; 
they have recognised that the greatest obstacle which presents 
itself to the extension of Greek commerce is the want of capital. 
In order to remedy this state of affairs, they have created a credit 
establishment which advances money on mortgage. They have 
also recognised, as well as the English and French, the importance 
of establishing in Greece branches of their banks. 

The articles of import into Greece, for which competition is 
most keen are :—From England—steel, boilers, woollen blankets, 
sewing thread, iron in pigs, gloves, linseed oil, machinery fixed, 
machine-tools, writing-paper, cotton tissues, and tissues of wool. 
From Germany—woollen blankets, faience, wrought, hammered 
and rolled iron, flannel, agricultural machinery, haberdashery, 
hardware, and printing-paper. From France—light stuffs for 
women’s dress, gloves, window glass, table glass, &c., tools, and 
porcelains. From Austria-Hungary—cordage, cloths, glasses, &c., 
packing-paper, porcelain, and ready-made clothing. From Italy— 
cloth, gloves, writing-paper, and small wares. From Russia— 
cordage, &c. 
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XI—THE MARGARINE TRADE IN SWEDEN. 


A despatch, dated the 16th September, has been received at 
the Foreign Office from Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Stockholm, respecting the present position of the 
margarine question in Sweden. The following is an extract from 
the despatch in question :— 

“In my despatch of the 4th of May* I reported that the 
Riksdag had passed a resolution to the effect that both the 
importation from abroad and the manufacture in Sweden, of 
margarine be totally prohibited, but that, according to the forms 
of the Swedish constitution, the Government was free to act, or 
not, upon this resolution, as it judged best. 

** As the question is one upon which public opinion is much 
divided and considerably excited, the Government, after the 
closing of the Session, submitted it to the Board of Trade and the 
Board of Customs, as well as to the Department of Agriculture. 

“The latter has, I believe, already given its opinion in favour 
of leaving things as they stand, but I have not yet seen the report 
published. 

“ The Board of Trade and of Customs, on the other hand, have 
just published their reports. From these it appears that both 
Boards recommend that no change be made in the present 
legislation, and point out at considerable length the objections 
which exist to the alteration proposed by the Riksdag. 

“T enclose a précis by Mr. Constable of an article which 
appeared in the Stockholm’s Dagblad of September 10th, on the 
arguments on which the two Boards base their decision.” 

The following is a copy of the précis in question :— 

“The main argument urged in support of the measure by the 
Riksdag is that the reputation of Swedish butter in the markets 
of the world would suffer material injury, if margarine were 
permitted to be produced in the country, and constituted an article 
of export. 

“« As against this the Board of Trade and the Board of Customs 
maintain :— 

“1, That even if the measure should to a certain extent prove 
effectual in preventing the adulteration of natural butter by the 
addition of margarine, the danger of such adulteration would 
nevertheless not he entirely removed, inasmuch as the processes 
of the manufacture are very simple and easy of acquirement, and 
margarine surreptitiously manufactured could easily be added to 
the butter while being churned. 

“2, That with regard to the supposed danger to the export trade 
with England, the report of the Swedish Norwegian Consul- 
General in London, bearing date of September 25th, 1888, con- 
clusively shows the future development of the trade to be in no wise 
dependent on the adoption of prohibitive measures. 


* Published on pp. 525-26 of the Board of Trade Journal for May last. 
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“3. That the advantage of such protection to the dairy-farming 
interest as the measure would offer would be more than neutralised 
by the resulting infringement of recognised economic laws, and, 
moreover, that protection could be much more effectually afforded 
by means of strict measures of supervision and control. 

“4, That extreme difficulties would be encountered in the 
practical application of the prohibition unlees the scope of the 
measure were narrowed so as to include only the preparation of 
margarine in manufactories, in which case, however, its entire aim 
would be missed. 

“5. That unless strict supervision were concurrently exercised, 
a mere general prohibition could be easily evaded. 

“6. That intolerable delay and expense would be incurred by the 
fact that every barrel of natural butter imported into the country 
would have to be separately tested by a competent official before 
the Customs authorities would be justified in handing it over to 
the consignee. 

“7, That, in addition to natural butter, many other descriptions 
of fats and oils would have to be examined and tested, in order to 
ensure against the illicit introduction of margarine. 

“8, That in order to be of any use, these tests would have to be 
conducted by methods of chemical analysis, and, except in 
Stockholm, it would be very difficult to find men competent to 
carry them out. This objection would more particularly apply to 
the towns of Norrland, which have the largest butter import 
trade after Stockholm. 

“9, That by the methods hitherto employed, one inspector could 
at most undertake 20 barrels per diem; the examinations would 
consequently occasion so much loss of time, and, during the hot 
months, so much damage to the goods themselves (500 barrels 
beirg often contained in a single cargo for Stockholm), that the 
conscientious working of the measure would be practically equi- 
valent to prohibiting the import of all natural butter, which result 
may possibly not have come within the limits of the Riksdag’s 
benevolent intentions. 

10. That such examinations would entail great expense, not 
only on the genuine importers of natural butter, but also on the 
Government Departments. 

“11. That the convention with Norway bearing date of 
May 29th, 1874, contains a clause stipulating that the interchange 
of all agricultural and industrial products between the two 
countries shall be free and unshackled. Inasmuch as margarine 
is produced in Norway, any measure forbidding the importation of 
margarine into Sweden would be in contravention of this article. 

“ For the reasons above given, the Departments feel it to be their 
duty to dissuade His Majesty from giving his adhesion to the 
Rikedag’s proposal. In the event, however, that His Majesty 
may covattbie give his consent to the measure, the Departments 
humbly beg permission to call attention to the fact that the heads 
of the three Swedish margarine manufactories would hold indis- 
putuble claims for compensation in the case of the suppression of 
these factories.” 
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XII—TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF BURMAH. 


The following information respecting the trade and navigation 
of Burmah for the year 1888-89 is extracted from the report of 
the Chief Collector of Customs of Burmah, which kas recently 
been issued :— 

While the imports decreased to the extent of 108 lakhs of 
rupeces—81 in the private trade and 27 in Government transac- 
tions—as compared with 1887-88, they were very largely in 
excess of those of the other two years, and the export were less 
than in either of the previous years. The latter is due altogether 
to a smaller rice harvest. The falling off in private imports was 
chiefly in cotton twist and yarn (Rs. 9,49,236), cotton piece- 
goods, &c. (Rs. 57,75,774), coal, &, (Rs. 4,10,733), and salt 
(Rs. 8,38,574). The demand for cotton goods, although good, 
was evidently not equal to that which prevailed in the previous 
year, when the value of imports of twist, &c., was 30°91 per cent., 
and of piece-goods 52°36 per cent., in excess of the value in 
1886-87. It is possible that these abnormal increases overstocked 
the markets in the interior of the country. Exports to Upper 
Burmah were on a slightly diminished scale, the chief falling off 
being in cotton goods, earthenware, liquors, salt, silk goods, 
provisions, and betelnuts. 


Government transactions—The requirements of the State- 
Railway Department having to a great extent been supplied in 
1887-88, there was a large falling off in imports from foreign 
countries under this head in the year of report. To the total of 
Rs. 26,56,402, materials for permanent way, rolling-stock, fencing, 
&c., contributed Rs. 16,29,560; cement, Rs. 2,870; coal and patent 
fuel, Rs. 1,96,334; and machinery and ironwork, Rs. 6,27,741, 
against Rs. 27,66,680, Rs. 1,18,645, Rs, 4,45,991, and Rs. 13,12,264. 
respectively in the preceding year. Coasting imports also de- 
creased. They consisted of arms and ammunition, Rs. 21,851 ;. 
metals, Rs. 117,345; opium, Rs. 186,091; paper and pasteboard, 
Rs, 83,463 ; telegraph stores, Rs. 26,654 ; timber, Rs. 1,120 ; drugs, 
Rs. 3,029; liquors, Rs. 10,019; military uniforms, Rs. 15,981 ; 
and stationery, Rs. 98,881, the chief falling off having taken 
place in arms and ammunition, drugs, liquors, military uniforms, 
and opium. Exports to foreign ports were of nominal value, 
and comprised hardware and Government publications, while 
those coastwise were chiefly arms and ammunition, liquors, metals, 
telegraph stores, timber, and military uniforms. The special 
transactions were almest altogether inter-provincial, Rs. 1,83,000 
and Rs. 1,80,000 having been sent from Kyaukpyu to Akyab and 
Rangoon respectively, Rs. 85,000 from Mergui, Rs. 1,20,000 from 
Sandoway, and Rs, 60,000 from Tavoy to Rangoon, and Rs. 50,000 
from Mergui to Moulmein. Government transports, of whose 
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cargoes no record is kept in the Customs Department, brought 
to Rangoon during the year Rs. 2,65,000 only from Calcutta 
against Rs. 1,03,60,200 from the three presidency towns in 
1887-88, and took away 306 tons of teak timber to India. 


With regard to the value of the private trade carried on at each 
port of the province during the year under review, it appears that 
Rangoon took 85°66 per cent. of the gross imports against 86°04 
per cent. in 1887-88. The decrease in this branch was of course 
mainly at the chief port, the falling off on the foreign portion 
having been 11°89 per cent. and on the coasting 2°35 per cent. 
The exports, on the other hand, increased to the extent of over 
10 lakhs of rupees, the improvement in the foreign trade having 
been 1°53 per cent., chiefly in cutch, wax, spices, jadestone, and 
teak timber, and in the coasting 2°66 per cent. in caoutchouc 
(raw), timber, cotton (raw), rice, hides, and skins, mineral oil, and 
sugar. The increase in exports from the chief port is very satis- 
factory, seeing that there was a decrease in this pertion of the 
trade of the province equal to 7°46 per cent. The import trade 
of Akyab increased to a small extent only from foreign ports, more 
apparel, drugs, machinery, and ironwork having been brought in, 
and decreased 15°31 per cent. coastwise consequent on smaller 
receipts of gunny-bags, betelnuts, metals, cotton goods, apparel, 
cocoa-nut oil, and machinery. The bad rice harvest restricted the 
purchasing power of the people of this district. Exports to foreign 
countries decreased more than one-half owing to the bad harvest 
in 1888, whereby the shipments of rice were much reduced, 
87,778 tons only having been sent to Europe, &c. during the year 
of report, against 181,312 tons in 1887-88. To coasting ports 
the trade was of about the same value in the two years, the 
demand for rice for Madras and provincial ports having been well 
sustained. At Bassein there was a decrease under all heads 
except in the small item of coasting exports. As regards the 
imports of salt and coal the collector remarks :— 


“No salt at all was imported during the year under review, 
and the balance remaining of previous year’s stock, amounting 
in all to 489 tons, was sent round to Upper Burmah, vid Rangoon, 
during the months of November and December owing to a better 
market being found there. The decrease in the quantity of 
coal imported amounted to about 2,572 tons. The price of coal 
has risen considerably since last year.” 


A smaller supply of cordage and rope and salted fish arrived 
from Bengal, and of cocoanuts and tobacco from provincial ports. 
The exports of rice aggregated 86,102 tons only, against 109,749 
tons in 1887-88, consequent on the continued diversion of this 
grain to other markets. The coasting import trade of Kyaukpyu 
also suffered owing to the bad harvest, but the exports coastwise 
increased by 13°48 per cent., there having been larger shipments 
of fishmaws, salt, and cigar leaves to provincial ports. The 
foreign trade of Mergui decreased under both heads owing to a 
faliing off in the imports of cotton goods and kerosine oil, and to 
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smaller shipments of block tin, shells, and rice to the Straits, 
while the coasting increased in imports 38°65 per cent., due to 
larger supplies of apparel, cotton and silk piece-goods, rice, 
kerosine, and gingelly oils, provisions, salt, sugar, and tobacco 
from provincial ports; and in exports 10°91 per cent. larger 
shipments of fruits, block-tin, salted fish, ngapi, and sandal wood 
having been made to Rangoon and Moulmein. The trade of 
Moulmein shows no general improvement. Foreign imports 
decreased 12°59 per cent., and imports, coastwise, increased 0°49 
per cent. Foreign exports also increased to the extent of 2:44 per 
cent., but exports, coastwise, declined 26°34 per cent., less fresh 
fruits and vegetables having been shipped to Rangoon, and teak 
timber to Bombay, Madras, and Rangoon. The coasting trade of 
Sandoway increased by 42°04 per cent. in imports, and by 36:08 
per cent. in exports. At Tavoy there was again a declining trade 
with foreign countries in both imports and exports, especially in 
the latter, owing to smaller shipments of hides, fishmaws, and 
rice to the Straits, but the coasting import trade considerably 
revived and the exports also improved slightly. The specie 
transactions in the year of report were slightly in excess of those 
in 1887-88. But little treasure was imported for foreign 
countries and none was exported to those countries, Coastwise, 
68 lakhs were imported, and 53 lakhs were exported. The bulk 
under each head was between Calcutta and Akyab and Rangoon 
and Moulmein. Deducting the exports from Akyab from the 
imports only 144 lakhs were retained in that place in 1888-89, 
against 41 lakhs in the previous year. ‘The imports of specie by 
private persons into Rangoon are now very small owing to 
business requirements being supplied from the Treasury. ‘The 
Bank of Bengal received from the Currency Office 120 lakhs in 
the year of report. In 1887-88 the receipts were 95 lakhs, and 
in the three previous years 85, 67, and 34 lakhs respectively. 
Foreign or International Trade—The value of this branch of 


the trade of the province during each of the last six years is given 
below. 


Years. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1883-84 - 3,80,74,982 6,57,34,387 10,38,09,369 
1884-85 - - - 3,69,53,834 5,28,71,688 8,98,25,522 
1885-86 3,41,98,154 6,78,03,690 10,20,01,844 
1886-87 - - ~ 3,71,00,538 6,58,66,750 10,29,67,288 
1887-88 - - - 5,68,93,422 6,63,17,470 12,32,10,892 
1888-89 5,00,53,781 6,10,88,221 11,11,42,002 


Comparing the imports of the last-named year with that imme- 
diately preceding, there was a decrease of 12°02 per cent., due to 
a falling off of Rs. 7,66,374 in coal, &., Rs. 7,47,107 in cotton 
twist and yarn, Rs. 43,86,382 in cotton piece-goods, &c., 
Rs. 8,99,488 in salt, Rs. 2,26,210 in raw silk, Rs. 4,39,549 in 
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silk piece-goods, Rs. 3,58,714 in woollen goods, and Rs. 3,53,651 
in matches. On the other hand, there were increases of 
Rs. 6,50,222 in metals and Rs. 6,87,443 in provisions. There 
was a decrease also in the value of exports, namely, 7°89 per cent. 
owing mainly to the light harvest in 1887, which affected the 
province generally, and to the bad crops in Arakan in 1888. The 
falling off in rice was Rs. 75,75,847, and in hides Rs. 5,63,533, 
while the improvement in jadestone was Rs. 1,00,525, in cutch 
Rs. 3,88,511, in spices Rs. 84,412, and in teaks Rs. 22,27,741. 

Trade with Foreign Countries.—The value of the direct trade 
of the province with the principal foreign countries during the 
year of report and the previous year is given in the following 
statement :— 


1887-88. 1888-89. 
Countries. 
Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports. | Exports. Total. 

United Kingdom - 2,01,00,624 6.18,97,007 35507716 1,6176.195 
France - 73,651 | 276,574 | —_3,50,225 43,479 -3,42,871| —_3,86,350 
Germany - 886,252) 5,27,166| 14,13,418| 819,668 7,400 | 8,27,068 
Italy -|  1,05,672 | 200,572 3,06,244 54,780 | 314,983 | 3,69,763 
Spain - - - 700 | 1,64,821 —1,65,521 500 | 5,78,214| 578,714 
Mauritius - = - 36,050 19,322 55,372 5,352 39,728 45,075 
South America - 2,180 | 21,42,419 21,44,599 28,70,344 |  23,70,844 
Arabia 55,452 55,452 78,544 78,544. 
Ceylon - - =|  2,82,567| 14,73,248| 17,05,815| 285,928 11,32,836 | _18,68,759 
Chinn- - 32,104} 341,439 | 3, 78,543 19,929} 207,130 | 227,059 
Siam- - - 12,898 | 3,96,651 4,09,549 7,714} 421,011 | 4,928,725 
Straits Settlements | 1,15,63,132 | 1,59,67,828 | 2,75,30,960 | 1,13,13,857 | 1,54,14,836 | 2,67.28,193 
Sumatra- - - 540 4,500 5,040 207 - 207 
Australia - -|  3,68,148 14,636 8,82,784| —1,08,160 54,673 | 1, 62,838- 
Other countries -|  17,36,693 | 2,46,78,670 | 2,64,15,363 | 18,58,452 | 2,40,29,005 | 2,58,97,457 

Total - 08,9522 | 6,63,17,470 5,00,53,781 | 6,10,88,221 | 11,11,42,002 


Imports.—Almost every country enumerated contributed to the 
decrease under this head, but close upon 63 lakhs out of the 
68 was due to more limited consignments from the United Kingdom. 
The falling off in the principal articles was to the following 
extent : Rs, 146,433 in apparel, Rs. 1,00,676 in candles, Rs. 470,859 
in coal, &c., Rs. 7,46,227 in cotton twist, Rs. 43,58,083 in cotton 
piece-guods, Rs. 1,27,724 in earthenware, Rs. 6,40,375 in salt, 
Rs. 3,01,299 in silk piece-goods, and Rs. 5,04,862 in woollen 
goods. From France there were smaller supplies of silk piece- 
goods; from Germany of matches, salt, liquors, and cement ; front 
Italy of apparel and cotton and silk piece-goods ; from Mauritius 
of cocoa-nut oil and stone ; from China of earthenware and hard- 
ware; frem Siam of canes and rattans ; from the Straits of coffee, 
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earthenware, matches, groundnut oil, groundnuts, til seed, raw 
silk, and silk and woollen piece-goods ; and from Australia of coal ; 
while Arabia sent larger supplies of dates; Ceylon of cocoanut 
oil, cardamoms, and tea; Austria of apparel, cotton piece-goods, 
hardware, matches, paper, and woollen goods; Belgium of cotton 
piece-goods, hardware, perfumery, and hops; and Holland of 
cotton goods and brandy. More kerosine oil was received from 
Russia, but a smaller quantity arrived from America. 


Exports.—The value of the produce of the province shipped to 
the Uniled Kingdom direct again shows a decrease to the extent 
of 7°97 per cent., owing mainly to less rice being available 
consequent on the limited harvest. There was a falling off in 
rice of 2,701,069 cwt. and Rs. 69,97,757. Direct exports to 
France increased by 23:97 per cent., due to the enhanced value of 
rice. An extraordinary falling off took place in the direct con- 
signments to Germany, only a small quantity of cutch valued at 
Rs. 6,400 and curiosities Rs. 1,000 having been declared for that 
country, although it is well known that very large quantities of 
rice are yearly shipped to Bremen and other ports. To Italy 
larger shipments of rice were made and to Spain of teak timber, 
while the goods chiefly rice, cutch, hides, teak timber, and rice 
bran, declared for export to Port Said (Egypt) and Maita for 
orders aggregated in value Rs. 2,38,39,919 out of the amount 
entered under “ Other Countries.” The Mauritius took a larger 
quantity of teak shingles. To South America 26,824 tons of rice 
were shipped against 29,204 tons in 1887-88. Ceylon took less 
cutch and teak. China less raw cotton and rice. Siam more rice 
and rice bran, and the Straits Settlements less raw cotton, cutch, 
hides, rice, and rice bran. Exports to Australia consisted of 
748 tons of rice against 201 tons in the preceding year, and to 
Austria, Holland, and St. Helena for America, small consignments 
of cutch were made, 

The proportion of the foreign trade of the province conveyed 
through the Suez Canal in the year of report was the largest on 
record, the percentage increase being in both imports and exports, 
as will be seen below :— 


a 1884-85. 1885-86. 1886-87. 1887-88. 1888-89. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Imports - - | 2,86,44,127 | 2,39,76,207 | 2,60,54,733 | 3,96,81,707 | 3,47,07,590 
Exports - - — =| 1,66,22,826| 2,24,80,538 | 1,95,21,802 | 2,70,08,534 | 2,75,30,987 
Percentsge of 88°25 91°55 92°51 92°38 94°58 
trade with Europe -( Reports) 48°06 45°84 47°57 59°04 66°68 


72°78 per cent. of the rice shipped for Europe during the year 
was taken by this route, as also the bulk of the cutch, hides, 
caoutchouc (raw), and rice bran. 


Shipping.—Consequent on the decrease in the quantity of rice 
available for shipment there was a large falling off in the tonnage 
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engaged in the foreign trade of the province in 1888-89, the 
number of vessels which entered and cleared having aggregated 
942 with a tonnage of 1,014,259 against 1,177 vessels and 
1,236,579 tons in 1887-88 and 1,302 vessels and 1,208,434 tons 
in 1886-87. 

The decrease in entries was altogether in sailing ships and in 
clearances chiefly in the same class of vessels. The proportion 
of vessels entered with cargoes was 62°61 per cent. of the total, 
while the vessels cleared all took cargoes with the exception of 
two steamers at Rangoon, which went to Ceylon and the Straits, 
and three at Tavoy, which were en route to the Straits Settle- 
ments. Steamer tonnage formed 72°47 per cent. of the total in 
1888-89 and 59°24 per cent. in the year preceding. 

With regard to the nationalities of vessels carrying the foreign 
trade in each of the last three years, British and British Indian 
vessels, including native craft, formed 81°10 per cent. in 1888-89, 
78°49 per cent. in 1887-88, and 74°53 per cent. in 1886-87. 
No Dutch, French, or Swedish vessels visited Burmah in the year 
of report. German decreased 53°68 per cent. and Norwegian 
56°86 per cent., while Italian increased 35 per cent., the latter 
being now largely engaged in the teak trade. 


Coasting Trade—This branch of the trade of the province 
shows in the aggregate a decrease of 3°94 per cent. in comparison 
with 1887-88. The total values of the three years 1886-87, 
1887-88, and 1888-89 are Rs. 6,10,11,842, Rs. 6,72,64,054, and 
Rs. 6,46,15,765 respectively, the latter being still 5-91 per cent. 
in excess of 1886-87. The value of Indian produce imported in 
the year under review was 4°66 per cent. over 1887-88 and 
14°78 per cent. over 1886-87, while in foreign merchandise there 
was a falling-off of 18-78 per cent. and 6°83 per cent. as compared 
with the two previous years. Exports of Indian produce also 
decreased 8:20 per cent. and 3°51 per cent. respectively, but in 
foreign merchandise there was an improvement to the extent 
of 0°33 per cent. and 21°27 per cent. Trade with Bengal 
decreased 2°35 per cent. as compared with that of the year 
immediately preceding, but was 7°72 per cent. over that of 
1886-87. With Bombay and Sind there was a falling off 
throughout. The traffic with Madras, which was stationary in 
the two previous years, improved 2°62 per cent. in the year of 
report, and that with Indian ports not British was almost doubled. 
Less trade was carried on between provincial ports in 1888-89 
than in 1887-88, but the decrease was only 3°55 per cent. against 
the increase of 24:24 per cent. in the last-named year over 
1886-87. 
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XTIIL—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Railway Returns for England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland for the Year 1888. (C.—5859.) Price 11d. 


This return, which is annually prepared by the Board of Trade, 
in pursuance of the Act 34 & 35 Vict. cap. 78, contains detailed 
tables showing for the year 1888, for each railway company, the 
amount of authorised and paid-up capital, the number of passen- 
gers, and quantity of goods conveyed, and the receipts therefrom ; 
the number of miles of single, double, treble, or quadruple, or 
more lines of rails, the amount of working expenditure, and of 
net receipts, and number of each description of rolling-stock, and 
a statement of the receipts from each class of season and periodical 
tickets. It also contains summary tables showing the length of 
lines, amount of capital paid up, number of passengers conveyed, 
gross and net receipts, and working expenses of railways in the 
United Kingdom in each year from 1854 to 1888. ‘Tables for 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland for the years 1884 to 
1888 are also given, showing the amount of ordinary, guaranteed, 
and preferential stock, and share capital of railway companies, 
classed according to the rate per cent. of dividend paid; also the 
amount of loans and debenture stock, classed according to the 
rate of interest at which borrowed; and summary tables for 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland for the year 1888, 
showing the railway capital, traffic, and receipts, and working 
expenditure, net receipts, and rolling-stock. 


2. Thirty- Third Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Customs on the Customs (for the Year ended 31st March 1889). 
(C—5840.) Price 3d. 


The Commissioners in their report state that the gross receipt 
of Customs revenue for the financial year ending the 31st of 
March 1889, including charges and the revenue of the Isle of 
Man, amounted to 20,207,488/. This amount exceeds the gross 
receipt of the financial year immediately preceding by 416,153/., 
being an increase of 2°1 per cent., or 1+] per cent. in excess of the 
increase which might have been expected from the ordinary 
growth of the population. 

The tariff in operation during the year 1888-89, which is given 
in the Appendix to the present report, shows that the alterations 
having effect during that period were confined to the duties 
levied on wine, and consisted in (1) an additional duty on the 
importation of all bottled wines, by the “ Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1888” (51 Vict, ¢. 8), which additional duty had 
been payable in accordance with a resolution of the House of 
Commons from the 27th March 1888 inclusive; (2) the repeal 
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from the 29th of June, inclusive, of such additional duty on all 
bottled wines and the substitution of an additional duty on 
sparkling wines imported in bottle by the “ Customs (Wine Duty) 
Act, 1888” (51 & 52 Vict., c. 14). 

The additional duties imposed by these Acts were irrespective 
of the rates of duty leviable on wine according to alcoholic 
strength, which were left undisturbed. 

Of the actual gross receipt of 20,207,488/. the officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department collected 2,103,110/., whereas the 
Custom House officers collected the sum of 3,784,225/. on behalf 
of the Excise Revenue, so that the total amount of revenue 
actually collected by the Customs Department for the financial 
year 1888-89 was 21,888,6032 The estimated and actual cost 
of the collection of this revenue, and of the other duties entrusted 
to our Department, compared with that of the preceding year, is 
given in the accompanying Table, as well as the amount of extra 
receipts. 


A STATEMENT OF THE VOTE AND ExXpENpitURE, &0. FOR 
THE YEARS 1887-88 AND 1888-89. 


—" Amount Amount More than Less than Amount of 
Granted. Expended. Granted. Granted. | Extra Receipts. 
1887-88. 
£ 2 «ed. £ 8d. £ 8d. £ sd. 
A. Effective - 754,620 732,086 8 3 - 22,538 11 9 
45,373 8 4 
B. Non-effective - 197,228 200,196 19 8 2,968 19 8 - 
* 1888-89. 
£ «ed. 2 d. £ d. 
A. Effective - 742,085 722,905 0 0 _ 19,180 0 0 
50,809 19 0 
B. Non-effective - 195,835 199,075 0 0| 3,240 0 0 - 


* The accounts for 1888-89 are not finally closed for the appropriation account. The figures 
given are approximate, but will differ very slightly when the actual figures are ascertained. 


The Commissioners state that allusion was made in their last 
annual report to the decreased gross receipt in the Customs 
revenue in the financial year 1887-88 as compared with the year 
1886-87. This decrease was in the main attributable to the 
diminished yield under the head of tobacco, consequent upon 
the reduction of the rates of duty upon that article, and to the 
diminished yield of the wine duties, but upon the whole they were 
able to regard the condition of our revenue as satisfactory. The 
opinion then expressed has been sustained by the increased 
receipts during the past financial year, but satisfactory as the 
progress made during the latter period appears to be, a more 
trustworthy conclusion will be formed on the subject by taking 
into comparative account the receipts for the previous two years. 

The receipt fur 1886-87 amounted to 20,312,886. If the 
revenue had kept pace with the ordinary increase of the population 
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thefyield for 1887-88 would have been 20,516,013 The loss, 
however, caused by the reduction of the tobacco duties was 
619,487/. The gross receipt for 1887-88 should have then been 
19,896,5267. Making allowance for the increase of population, 
198,965, and for the actual yield from the new duties on bottled 
and sparkling wines, 163,406/., the receipt for 1888-89 should 
have been 20,258,8971, but the actual yield was 20,207,488/., 
showing a loss of 51,309/. The Customs revenue, after taking 
into account all disturbing influences owing to the alteration of 
duties, has therefore receded *25, or } per cent. in two years. 
This result has been produced by the loss on tobacco and wine, 
owing to special causes, as against the increase produced by the 
new duty on bottled and sparkling wine, and is, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, of a temporary nature only, so far as tobacco. 
the main cause of disturbance, is concerned. 


3. Further Reports on the Agricultural Departments of Foreign 
Countries. (C.—5865.) Price 64d. 


The present reports on the Agricultural Departments of foreign 
countries are stated to be supplementary to those presented to 
Parliament in “Commercial No. 9, 1884 ” (C.—3926). With 
reference to the latter paper a circular letter was addressed in 
March last by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Her 
Majesty’s representatives at Vienna, Brussels, Copenhagen, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, The Hague, Stockholm, Berne, and Washington, 
calling for information with regard to Departments of Agricul- 
ture in the countries to which they are accredited, the present 


reports, now published, are in response to the above-mentioned 
circular. 


4, East India (Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation). Return 
of Contract between the Secretary of State for India and the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation referring to the Teak 


Forests of Upper Burma, and Correspondence relating thereto. 
346. Price 24d. 


This paper, together with the correspondence which has passed 
between the Secretary of State for India, the Indian Government, 
and the Chief Commissioner of Burma, contains the text of the 
agreement in full between the Secretary of State for India and 
the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporatiun with reference to the 
Teak Forests cf Upper Burma. 


5. Pauperism (England and Wales), Return (A). Compara- 
tive Statement of Pauperism, June 1889. 115 (A. V.), Price 14d. 


The return now published completes the monthly comparative 
statements of the pauperism of England and Wales for the 
quarter ended Midsummer 1889. On referring to the tables in 
the monthly comparative statements for the months of April, 
May, and June, 1889, showing the number of paupers in receipt 
of relief qn the last day of each week of the corresponding months 
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for the last 33 years, it will be seen that in almost every year a 
continuous decrease has taken place in the number of paupers, 
week by week, throughout the whole of the quarter. There are 
only a few unimportant exceptions to this rule. 

The number of persons (excluding lunatics in asylums and 
licensed houses, and vagrants) relieved in England and Wales on 
the last day in each week of the month of June was as follows : 
—First week, 694,625; second week, 691,339; third week, 
688,707 ; fourth week, 684,698. 


6. Abstract of the Returns made to the Board of Trade of 
Shipping Casualties which occurred on or near the Coasts or in 
Rivers and Harbours of the United Kingdom, from the 1st July 
1887 to the 30th June 1888 ; also of the Returns made to the Board 
of Trade during the Year 1887-88 of Shipping Casualties which 
occurred to British Vessels elsewhere than on the Coasts of the 
United Kingdom ; and to Foreign Vessels on or near the Coasts or 
in Rivers and Harbours of British Possessions Abroad. With 
Charts and Appendices. (C.—5730.) Price 4s. 


This is the annual return relating to wrecks issued by the 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade. 

It shows that the total number of sea casualties to vessels 
belonging to the United Kingdom which occurred in 1887-88 
(total losses and serious and minor casualties) was 6,806. 

The number of total losses at sea of vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom was 573 (tonnage 201,519). This is lower both 
in vessels and tonnage than 1886-87, higher in vessels and lower 
in tonnage than 1885-86 or 1884-85, and lower both in vessels 
and tonnage than the eight years preceding 1884-85 :— 


1886-87 - - 603 (tonnage 214,117) 
1885-86 - - 553 ,, 212,315) 
1884-85 - - 561( ,, 212,149) 
1883-84 - - 717( 4, 245,501) 
1882-83 - - 810( ,, 277,490). 


The number of classed ships lost in 1887-88 was 205, which 
was 14 less than in 1886-87, and 10 more than in 1885-86, but 
lower by 80 than the average for the nine years preceding 
1885-86. The tonnage of classed ships lost was 151,639, or 
12,173 less than the classed tonnage lost in 1886-87, and 1,748 
above the classed tonnage lost in 1885-86, but lower than the 
classed tonnage lost in any previous year since 1877-88. 

The number of serious casualties not amounting to total loss 
was 1,791, and of these 871 occurred to steamships. 

The loss of life (seamen and passengers) by wreck and casualty 
in vessels belonging to the United Kingdom was 1,543 in 1887— 
88, or 382 less than in 1886-87, and 489 less than the average 
for the 10 years preceding 1886-87. 

Of these 1,543 lives, 789 were lost in missing vessels. 

The number of missing vessels was 50, against 66, 44, and 59 
respectively in the three preceding years, an average of 143 in 
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the four years preceding 1884—85, and an average of 74 in the four 
years preceding 1880-81. The missing vessels in 1887-88 were as 
follows :— 
Sailing vessels, 35; tonnage, 15,528; lives lost, 392 
Steam vessels, 15; 5,302; 397 


789 


7. Fourth Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Sweating System with the Proceedings of the 
Committee. 331. Price 2d. 


In their fourth report the Committee state that they have 
further considered the subject referred to them, and that they 
have directed the further minutes of evidence taken before them 
up to the 5th of August 1889, together with an appendix to be 
laid before their Lordships, and they express the hope that they 
may be permitted to resume their inquiry in the next session, To 
the report are added the minutes of evidence taken before the 
Select Committee between the 25th of February and the 5th of 
August 1889. 


8. Convention between Her Majesty and the President of the 
French Republic for the Exchange of Postal Money Orders between 
France and certain British Colonies. (C.—5826.) Price 1d. 


This Convention was signed in Paris on 21 September 1887, 
ratifications being exchanged in Paris 29 July 1889. It provides 
that remittances of money may be made by means of Post Office 
Money Orders between France and Algeria on the one hand, and 
certain British colonies on the other; the postal administrations 
of the United Kingdom and of France having power to determine 
by mutual consent the list of British colonies to which in their 
relations with France the provisions of the present Convention 
shall be applicable. 

Article 1. of the above Convention provides that no money 
order may exceed the limit of amount fixed for the exchange of 
money orders between the United Kingdom and France. 


9. Banking and Railway Statistics, Ireland (June 1889). 
(C.—5817.) Price 


This is the half-yearly report of the Registrar-General for 
Ireland on Bank Statistics and Stock Investments in Ireland 
tables being annexed showing the weekly traffic receipts of Irish 
railways for the first 26 weeks of the years 1888-9, and the 
aggregate receipts of the Irish railways for the first six months of 
each of the years 1886-9. ‘The report states that the deposits 
and cash balances in Joint Stock Banks which in June 1886 stood at 
29,223,000/. having shown a decrease of 17,000/. compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding year rose to 29,339,000/, 
in June of the year 1887, showing an increase of 116,000/, or 
04 per cent. over the corresponding period of 1886. In 1888 
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they rose by 971,000/. to 30,310,0002, and the increase in June 
of this year amounted to 895,000/.. when they stand at 31,205,000/., 
or 3-0 per cent. more, being the largest amount on record at this 
period of the year since 1883. At the end of June 1889 the 
estimated amount in the Post Office Savings Banke in Ireland 
stood at 3,372,0001, as compared with 3,128,000/ for the corre- 
sponding period of 1888, being an increase of 244,000/, or 7'8 
per cent. 

The deposits in the Post Office savings banks in Ireland have 
now reached a larger amount than at any previous period since 
the foundation of these banks. 

A table is given in the Appendix showing for each province and 
county in Ireland the amount (inclusive of interest), standing to 
the credit of accounts of depositors on the 31st December in each 
year from 1873 to 1888 (both inclusive) ; and the average amount 
of such balances per 1,000 of the population in 1877, 1882, and 
1887 respectively. From this table it will be seen that in 1888 
the balance amounted to 3,233,722/., viz., in the province of 
Leinster to 1,128,542/; in Munster to 654,686/.; in Ulster to 
1,145,596, and in Connaught to 304,898. 

In 1873 (the first year given in this table) the amount for the 
whole of Ireland was 845,550/., and in 1887 it had increased to 
2,933,032/.; in 1877 the amount was 1,256,7241., or 2431 per 
1,000 of the population ; in 1882, 1,925,4601, or 3722. per 1,000 ; 
and in 1887 it reached, as already stated, 2,933,032/., or 5671. 
per 1,000 of the population. 


10. Report on Inquiries held by the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
into an alleged decrease in the supply of Fish off certain parts of 
the Coast of Ireland, and the alleged effects thereon by Trawling 
aid other modes of Fishing. (C—5839.) Price 64d. 


The inspectors of Irish fisheries state in their report that they 
held a series of meetings round Ireland, commencing at Newcastle, 
County Down, on the 30th July 1886, and terminating at Brandon 
bay on the 21st February, 1887, to inquire into the subject, and 
the state of the fisheries generally, the present modes of fishing 
carried on, including trawling, and the necessity for making any 
bye-laws, rules, or regulations prohibiting them, or of relaxing, 
repealing, or altering any euch in force. 

A list of places where inquiries were held is given, and also 
notes on the evidence taken at each place. 


11. Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each of the 
last 15 years from 1874 to 1888. (C.—5862.) Price 1s. 


This is the thirty-sixth number of this well-known abstract: 
which is issued annually by the Commercial Department of the 
Board of Trade. It gives the usual information with regard to 
Revenue, Trade, Shipping, Agriculture, Railways, &c. of the 
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United Kingdom for a series of years, the figures in each case 
being carried down to the end of the year 1888, and in the case 
of Revenue down to March 31s, 1889. 


12. Agricultural Statistics, Ireland, 1889. Report and Tables 
relating to Migratory Agricultural Labourers. (C——5837.) 
Price 2d. 


This is the Report of the Registrar-General, Ireland, the 
tables attached to which are in continuation of those presented 
annually since the year 1880. It shows the number of migratory 
agricultural labourers who left the several ports of Ireland from 
[st January to 3lst August 1889; their distribution in Ireland 
when at home ; their relative proportion to the population; their 
social position when at home as measured by the extent of their 
holdings, if any, and their destination. 


13. Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 1878-79 
to 1887-88. Twenty-third Number. (C.—5852.) Price 1s. 3d. 


This is the yearly abstract published by the India Office in the 
same form as the Statistical Abstract relating to the United 
Kingdom. The present number contains information as to the 
area and population, agriculture, finances, shipping, and import 
and export trade of British India. The returns for the most part 
show the information for a decennial period, the foreign trade for 
that period being given in the following summary table :— 


TotaL VALuE of MercHanpisE and respectively ImporTeD 
into and Exportep from Britisu Inpia, by Sxa, from and to 
Forerien Countries, including GOVERNMENT STorEs and TREASURE, 
in each of the under-mentioned Official Years; in Tens of 


RUPEES. 

J AL Imports. Exports. 

8ist March. Merchandise. Treasure. | Total. Merchandise. | Treasure. | Total. 
1879 37,800,594 | 7,056,749 || 44,857,343 | 60,987,513 | 3,982,228 || 64,919,742 
1880 41,166,003 | 11,655,395 || 52,821,398} 67,212,363 | 2,085,148 || 69,247,511 
1881 53,116,770 | 8,988,214 || 62,104,984] 74,580,602 | 1,440,441 || 76,021,043 
1882 49,113,874 | 11,322,781 || 60,436,155 | 81,968,451 | 1,099,747 || 83,068,198 
1883 52,005,711 | 13,459,157 |) 65,548,808} 83,485,123 | 1,042,059 | 4,527,182 
1884 55,279,348 | 12,877,963 || 68,157,311 | 88,176,090 | 1,010,307 || 89,186,397 
1885 55,703,072 | 13,838,197 || 69,501,269] 83,255,202 | 1,970,630 | 5,225,922 
1886 | 55,655,865 | 15,477,801 || 71,133,666} 83,881,264 1,108,238 | 84,989,502 
1887 1,777,351 | 11,053,519 || 72,980,670] 8847017 | 1,720,016 | 90,190,633 
1888 65,004,612 | 13,825,856 || 78,830,468 | 90,543,655 1008004 92,148,279 

Total for the 526,712,700 | 119,599,482 || 646,812,132 802,510,470 819,524,408 
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RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS, 


As regards the internal trade, it appears from the publication 
now issued that the quantity of goods and minerals conveyed by 
railway in India in each year from 1882 to 1887 has been as 
follows :-— 


Year ended 31st December 
Railways. 

1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Guaranteed Companies -| 7,806,851 | 7,611,082 | 6,709,515 | 7,567,551 | 7,302,141 | 7,795,080 
Assisted Companies - - 21,609 145,739 299,813 381,076 401,865 470,674 
State Lines - - - | 8,943,947 | 8,528,518 | 11,546,726 | 11,209,166 | 11,982,496 | 13,564,839 
Native States - - 316,857 377,668 369,331 418,572 509,175 562,609 
Total - - | 17,089,264 | 16,663,007 | 18,925,385 | 19,576,365 | 20,195,677 | 22,893,202 


14. Report of the Conference on Indian Wheat Impurities held 
. at the India Office on the 8th May 1889. (C.--5760.) Price 34d. 


To this report of the proceedings of the Conference on Indian 
Wheat Impurities, held at the India Office on the 8th May last, 
are appendices showing the Liverpool Corn Trade Association East 
India wheat contract forms; byelaws and rules of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Association ; Clearing House regulations of the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade Association ; Liverpool standard for Bombay 
wheat ; memorandum of the Council of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, &c. 


15. Boiler Explosions, Seventh Report to the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade upon the Working of the Builer Explosions Act, 
1882.. With Appendix. (C—5855.) Price 2d. 


This is the annual return prepared by the Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade. In the report it is stated that during 
the 12 months ended 30th June 1889, inquiries were held in 67 
cases of boiler explosions. By the explosions thus dealt with 
33 persons were killed and 79 injured. The annual average ot 
explosions inquired into during the six preceding years was 47, 
and of lives lost 30. In upwards of one-third ot the cases 
investigaied the explosions occurred on board vessels. The use of 
defective or worn out boilers again constituted the cause of about 
one-half the explosions inquired into, while defective design or 
construction and undue working pressure accounted for nearly 
one-third, and ignorance and recklessness of the attendants about 
one-sixth of the total. 

Seven explosions from boilers of tramway engines occurred 
during the year, and boilers used for hoisting trawls formed the 
subject of six inquiries during the past twelve months. In three 
cases the attention of the Board of Trade was called to the loss of 
life through escapes of steam. 
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XIV.—-STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I—Corn Prices: 


Return of the QuaANTITIES sOLD and AverRAGE Prices of BritisH 
Corn, ImrerraL MEAsurE, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. | Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 7th September 1889 - | 38,779 7 2,615 5 2,743 4 
jm 4th » «| 55,988 5 10,176 7 5,485 1 
21st 67,391 3 31,781 5 6,361 
28th sy, «| 57,468 7 12,610 7 
September 1889 - - - | 245,221 5 102,043 0 27,200 4 
Corresponding month in 1888 - | 140,637 4 9,568 4 11,224 3 
” ” 1887 - | 272,260 O 60,239 3 £1,779 O 
Average Prices. 
Week ended 7th September 1889 - 31 0 29 9 19 3 
14th wi 30 2 28 10 17 11 
21st 29 5 28 11 17 3 
28th 29 1 29 0 16 11 
September 1889 - 29 11 29 1 17 9 
August 1889 - - - 30 9 90 7 19 6 
July ” - - - 29 2 of ¥ 19 4 
June ms - - - 28 6 21 «6 18 8 
May me - a 29 9 23 10 18 4 
April 29 10 25 0 17 6 
March - - 80 25 10 16 11 
February 5, - - - 29 6 26 4 16 § 
January » - 80 2 26 9 16 4&4 
December 1888 - - 81 27 47 16 6 
November 5, - - - 31 10 28 1 16 § 
October ,, - 81 29 7 16 
September 1888 . - 85 10 28 6 18 2 
1887 - 29 1 27 4 1414 
99 1886 - - - 87 10 27 & 
1885 31 3 34 4 19 4 
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IJ.—EMIGRATION.—SEPTEMBER 1889. 


Return of the Numspers, NATIONALITIES, and DESTINATIONS of the 
PassenceErs that left the Unirep Kineapom for Pracss out of 
Evrore during the Month ended 30th September 1889, and the 
Nine Months ended 30th September 1889, compared with the 


corresponding Periods of the previous Year. 


: British All 2d 
United Austral- corre- 
Nationalities. North other Total. 
States. america.| | Places. 
1888, 
Month ended 30th September 1889. 
English - 11,976 2,052 2,403 2,382 18,813 18,5497 
Scotch - - - - 1,905 186 261 128 2,480 3,663 
Irish - -| 5,205 245 3038 38 5,791 6,378 
Total of British origin - 19,086 2,483 2,967 2,548 27,084 28,588 
Foreigners - ~ - - 6,565 591 66 - 365 7,587 7,402 
Nationalities not distinguished - 589 - - 871 960 2,190 
Total - - - - 26,240 3,074 3,033 3,284 35,631 88,180 
rresponding >| 544 8,482 8,222 2,865 | 88,180 
Nine Months ended 30th September 1889. 
English - - - - - 75,816 20,382 16,874 16,876 129,948 136,689 
Scotch - 15,055 3,432 1,830 1,119 21,436 30,636 
Trish - - - ° - - 51,694 1,964 2,194 1,845 57,697 65,193 
Total of British origin - | 142,565 25,778 20,898 19,840 209,081 282,518 
Foreigners . : -| 59,143 8,902 415 2,221 70,681 99471 
Nationalities not distinguished 1,821 2,092 $,913 8,883 
Total - - - - | 203,529 34,680 21,813 24,153 | 283,675 | 335,822 
or 251,843 | 45,550 | 22,964 15,968 835,822 


Nore.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each 
month, are subjected to correction in the Annual Returns. 


| 
| 

| 
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AND WALES, 
Noumser of Recetving Orpers GaAzetrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations, 
Nine months 
September | ended September 
1889. 1888. 1889. 1888, 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted -| 285 341 | 3,469 | 3,657 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Grocers, 18 37 265 278 
Publicans and hotel keepers, ke. . 22 13 202 239 
Farmers - - 17 27 187 209 
Builders - - - 17 27 176 196 
Butchers - - 10 13 121 94 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
dealers - - - - 15 7 113 119 
Bakers - - - 6 9 100 86 
Drapers, haberdashers, &e. - - 12 5 95 83 
Tailors, &c. - - 6 5 71 62 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &. oe 3 7 65 77 
Agents, commission and general - 4 2 63 48 
Carpenters and joiners - - > 5 61 54 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 3 4 45 387 
Solicitors ~ - 2 8 44 39 
Provision medion, &e. - - 2 3 42 53 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - - 5 1 42 29 
Fishmongers, - - 2 40 32 
Auctioneers - - 2 3 39 37 
Clerks, commercial and ; general - 4 3 35 57 
Jewellers, watchmakers, 
silversmiths, &c. - - 3 6 33 46 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - - 4 3 32 26 
Ironmongers - - - 1 5 31 29 
Confectioners - - - _ 8 30 42 
Travellers, commercial, &c. = - - 2 1 29 31 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses - 4 1 29 20 
Tobacconists, &c. - 2 3 27 38 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw 
merchants and dealers - 3 3 27 31 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical 
manufacturers - 8 25 38 
Carriers, carmen, amen, and 
hauliers ~ - ~ 2 2 24 18 
Cabinet makers and upholsterers - 4 4 24 36 
Saddlers and harness makers - - —_ os 23 25 
Merchants - - - 2 3 22 30 
Furniture dealers and makers - 1 2 21 24 
General dealers - - - 2 4 21 24 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. - 2 21 34 
Engineers and &e. - 20 17 
Millers - - - 2 4 20 17 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &e. ~ - 2 2 20 13 
Fishing-net, smack owners, and masters 4 | 20 14 
Printers and publishers 19 16 
Restaurant, coffee, eating house 
keepers - - 1 7 18 17 
Gardeners, florists, he - . 3 7 18 22 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - oa _ 17 9 
China, glass, earthenware, &c. dealers - 1 3 17 22 
60106. H 
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Nine months 


September ended September 
1889. 1888. 1889. 1888. 
Number gazetted in principal trades and | No. No. No, No. 
occupations—cont. 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons 3 1 17 16 
Bricklayers, plasterers, &c. ~ - — 4 16 15 
Wine and spirit aie &e. - — 2 15 18 
Contractors 1 1 15 16 
Curriers, tanners, ond leather 1 15 21 
Lodging-house keepers - - - 2 4 id 14 
Wheelwrights - 4 2 15 14 
Brokers, stock and share - - 1 4 14 10 
Hosiers, glovers, &e. - - - 2 4 14 19 
Stationers - 13 16 
Hairdressers - - 1 2 13 11 
Fruit merchants, &c. 2 13 
Cotton spinners and manufacturers - 2 13 6 
Carriage, &c. builders - - -- _ 12 19 
Booksellers and 1 12 6 
Hatters 1 2 12 18 
Milliners, - 1 10 11 
Carvers, gilders, and picture frame- 
makers’ - - 9 9 
Horse dealers, trainers, &c. - . 1 _— 9 10 
Cab, coach, and omnibus proprietors - 1 3 9 20 
Oil and colour merchants - - -— — 8 13 
Tea merchants 1 8 9 
Machinists and implement manufac- 
turers, &e. - 2 6 11 
Fancy goods manufacturers “and im- 
rters - - 6 16 
Accountants - - - 6 12 


IV.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Rricrx of the Numper of Animas exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the month ended 30th September 1889, and 
during the First Nine Months of the Year 1889, compared with the 
corresponding Periods of the Year 1888. 


September Nine months 

ended September 

1889, 1888. 1889. 1588. 

No. No. No. No. 

Cattle - - | 63,933 | 97,777 | 408,555 | 481,778 
Sheep | 74,449 | 175,457 | 504,554 | 528,408 
Swine ° - | 22,057 } 37,649 | 294,597 | 367,607 
Goats - 180 96 | 5,984 | 4,682 
Horses - ~ ~ - . 2,882 3,959 | 25,023 | 24,523 
Mules or Jennets = ° - 1 3 9 16 
Asses - ~ - 70 80 1,206 1,019 
Total - - 254,967 |1,239,922)7,408,033 


| 163,572 
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V.—FIsHerY STATISTICS\—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Tora, Quantity and VALvE of the Fisu returned 
as landed on the EnaxisH and Wetsu Coasts from the fishing 
grounds, during the Month and Nine Months ended 30th September 
1889, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1888. 


60106. 


given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 


Nine Months ended 
September September 
1889, 1888. 1889. 1888. 
| QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Turbot - 4,402 4,145 40,808 42,442 
Soles - - 6,663 5,313 55,766 54,485 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished = - 2,276 10,561 29,178 89,040 
Total prime fish - - 18,341 20,019 125,747 186,547 
Salmon 499 1,114 4,575 7,274 
Cod - - - 19,431 44 214.619 176,829 
Plaice - - - | 51,765 833 444,087 529,514 
Ling - - - - - 7 5,352 78,014 50,585 
Haddock - - - - - 143,104 144,019 1,176,512 1,152,378 
Mackerel - - - - 9,333 321,900 316,614 
Herrings - -| 202,016 258,360 767,307 872,740 
Pilchards’ - - - - - 14,654 17,734 55,422 89,002 
All other, except shell fish - ° . 121,061 124,661 965,657 930,472 
Total - = 580,655 | 667,166 || 4,176,126 | 4,807,704 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Lobsters - - 66,375 58,984 675,254 422,206 
Crabs - . - - - 189,335 191 442 4,946,828 4,619,580 
Oysters - - : - - | 4,207,000 3,176,000 2,478,000 | 20,524,000 
wts. wts. Cwts. ts. 
Other shell fish - - - - 38,122 87,453 327,192 807,243 
| VALUE. 
| 
| 837 136,600 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 7,225 28,928 104,292 243,025 
Total prime fish . -| 65,553 75,756 562,330 652,731 
Salmon - 4,488 6.967 | 28,919 40.924 
-| 12,854 9,498 137,832 114898 
Plaice - 48,110 60,304 402,847 460,182 
Lin J 3,417 |, 52,432 35,346 
Haddock - 47,518 47,852 «|| 463,828 447,704 
Mackerel - - - - 6,557 6860 |} 218,482 237,477 
Herrings - 68,814 74,716 242,412 233,894 
Pilchards 4,187 5,784 || 14,718 12,225 
Sprats - - - - - 3,760 38 
aul other, except shell fish - - - 87,308 74756 || 662,334 625,429 
Total - -| 849,409 865,902 || 2,789,889 | 2,864,442 
| 
Shell fish :-— | 
Lobsters 2,929 2,456 |) 28,256 18,804 
Crabs 3,244 45779 50,699 45,889 
Oysters - 14,327 10,798 60,432 65,970 
Other shell fish - - - 11,421 10,387 89,908 72,709 
Total - - - - 31,921 28,415 229,295 208,429 
Total value of fish landed - 381,420 394,377 || 3,019,184 | 3,067,871 
Nove.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values 


I 
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Statement of the Quantity and Vatue of the Fisu returned 
as landed un the Scorcu Coasts during the Month and Nine 
Months ended 30th September 1889, compared with the correspond- 
ing Periods of the Year 1888. 
| 
Nine Months ended 
| September | September 
| 1889, | 1888. | 1889. | 1888. 
| 
QUANTITY. 
| Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Turbot - 586 562 || 4,857 4,005 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - - eS | 1,522 1,723 || 11,153 10,197 
od - - - - - oi 19,675 26,491 | 447,818 400,579 
Ling - - - $32 1,921 | 129,251 126,709 
Haddock - 51,885 89,407 | 588,964 596,222 
Mackerel - - - - 41 100 | 604 84 
Herrings- 228,657 199;743 8,345,368 | 2,744,064 
Sprats  - - - 812 10,345 
Sparling - - 46 13 || 7 46 
Torsk (Tusk) - - 38 240 11,327 13,529 
Saith (Coal Fish) 2,925 9,788 || 76,565 98,071 
4 - - 6,564 6,940 45,242 . 67,641 
Halibut - 219 103 | 20,671 19,908 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - - 6,527 5,880 | 52,957 65,248 
- 499 523 11,506 7,687 
- - - 569 1,186 | 42.738 54,837 
aul ether, except shell fish 6,289 8,214 | 54,644 95,741 
Total -| 826,874 | 352,828 || 4,794,552 | 4,285,598 
Shell fish :— No. No. || No. No. 
Lobsters - 58,700 76,300 | 438,700 518,300 
Crabs 83,400 120,300 |; 2,428,000 2,778,500 
Oysters - . - 15,400 7,000 | 184,900 96,200 
Cwts. Cwts. || Cwts. Cwts. 
Mussels nd 33,757 46,798 133,242 192,656 
Clams - - 805 10,810 14,010 
Other shell fish 38,107 3,825 41,874 45,963 
VALUE. 
£ £ £ | F 
Soles (Lemon Soles) 2,498 2,291 16,366 12,585 
Salmon - - - - = 
Ling - - 308 621 44,034 46,211 
Haddock - 25,926 831,129 | 221,520 238,122 
Mackerel - 36 72 | 338 
Herrings - - - - 44,710 53,207 650,127 585,389 
- - | 34 265 
arli 104 36 | 238 145 
Saith (cont Fish) - 605 1,254 10,423 13,226 
Whiting - - : - 2,339 2,228 16,301 19,083 
Halibut - 294 59 18,046 19,387 
Flounder, Paice, Brill 4,714 4,040 37,456 42,000 
Fel 2 5,785 4,034 
Ska’ - 149 803 8,889 11,030 
All except shell fish 1,115 1,804 | 10,360 13,800 
Total - 91,014 107,395 1,208,056 | 7,457,307 
Shell fish :-— 
Lobsters - 2,187 2,793 18,914 22,373 
Crabs - 498 631 11,719 18,215 
Oysters 56 38 845 446 
ussels 2,325 8,287 8,166 11,819 
Clams - - - 111 104 1,542 1,951 
Other shell fish ° - ° 609 719 7,838 8,435 
Total 5,786 | 7,572 49,024 58,239 
Total value of fish landed -| 96,800 | 414967 \\ 1,252,080 | 1,209,540 
Notz.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 
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VII.—FisHery StTatistics.—IRELAND. 
of the Torat Quantity and of the Fisu returned 
as Janded on the Irntsn Coasts during the Month and Nine Months 
ended 30th September 1889, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1888. 
September | Nine Months ended September 
1889, 1888, | 1889. 1888. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Turbot - 132 127 1,211 836 
Soles - - 366 448 3,686 2,785 
Total prime fish + - 498 575 4,847 8,624 
Cod - ~ - 1,012 1,225 33,333 24,287 
Lin, 470 504 17,187 8,956 
Haddock - - 671 1,976 | 8,248 6,634 
Mackerel - - 14,505 5.474 407,279 92,085 
Herrings - - - 8,173 9,875 89,264 67,121 
- 4,583 6,445 23,895 
hiting - - - 653 4 | 8,072 11,868 
Hake 3,421 12,843 11,396 19,863 
All other, except shell fish - 7,959 5,921 60,287 43,265 
Total ° - 41,945 44844 663,308 284,117 
Shell fish :— No. No. | No. No. 
Lobsters 59,850 19,828 | 368,354 125,634 
Crabs’ - - 29,716 88,368 | 299,181 210,969 
Oysters - - - 164,100 4,500 876,490 173,895 
Cwts. ‘wts. Cwts. ‘wts. 
Other shell fish - - 1,557 316 12,790: 11,634 
VALUE. 
£ 2 £ £ 
Turbot - . - 434 865 3,938 2,990 
Soles - - 1,176 1,204 18,869 8,145 
Total prime fish 1,610 1,569 17,307 | 11,185 
Cod 641 1,670 17,927 13,023 
Ling 208 835 6,657 
Haddock - - - 7 1,470 6,883 6,62 
Mackerel - 8,217 1,958 136,229 50,118 
Herrings - - 2,855 4,137 29,493 24,622 
rats 125 208 926 797 
Whiting - - - 277 474 4,088 5,185 
Hake - 1,794 4,088 6,096 8,128 
All other, except shell fish - 4,001 2,807 24,792 18,973 
Total 20,456 18,716 250,898 142,141 
Shell fish :— 
Lobsters 1,854 541 9,461 3,965 
Crabs 108 120 1,434 1,014 
Oysters - 310 142 1,369 326 
Other shell fish - - 246 7 1,979 1,594 
Total 2,018 874 14,243 6,899 
Total value of fish landed 22,474 19,590 264,641 149,040 
Norsg.--The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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VIII.-—Cotron REetTuRNS.—SEPTEMBER 1889. 


Return of the Numer of of Corton Importep and Exportep, 
Forwarpep from Ports to Intanp Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month and Nine Months ended 30th September 
1889, compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1888. 


| 
Month of I 


Nine months ended 
September | September 
| 
1889. | 1888. | 1889. 1888. 
IMPoRTS. 

No. No. | No. No. 
American - - 101,353 60,002 | 1,761,782 | 1,798,677 
Brazilian . 4,744 3,599 | 129,645 241,058 
East Indian 51,101 33,4317 | 577,610 358,262 
Egyptian - 3,486 3,633 | 134,634 122,58 4 
Miscellaneous - - 6,151 3,425 | 52,099 48,700 
Total. 166,835 104,090 | 2,655,770 | 2,569,275 

Exports. 

American ~ - 9,651 8,896 208,892 181,679 
Brazilian - - 19 1,800 36,048 13,085 
Fast Indian - 11,261 33,012 202,794 242,791 
Egyptian - - 558 851 8,662 8,504 
Miscellaneous - 1,8$2 2,505 16,999 18,743 
Total = - - 23,381 47,064 473,395 464,802 

ForwarpDEpD from Ports to INLAND Towns. 
American - - 94,540 158,485 1,837,863 1,855,566 
Brazilian = - - 9,563 25841 96,218 229,438 
East Indian - - 18,896 11,284 170,181 133,233 
Egyptian - - 10,271 17,520 148,657 154,391 
Miscellaneous - - 5,871 6,686 79,711 75,418 
Total = 139,141 219,516 2,332,630 | 2,448,047 

Forwakvep from INLAND Towns to Ports. 

American - - 493 358 | 3,563 4,040 

East Indian - 8 82 
ptian - 15 | 74 208 
Miscellaneous - - 4 
Total = - 516 358 | 3,719 4244 


- 
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IX.—Periopicat Returns or Imports anp Exports. 


SrateMENT of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Countries in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble = 2s.: Franc = 9,°d. ; Milreis = 4s.6d.; Lira = 9,°,d.; 
Drachme = 9,5,d.; I. Egyptian = 1/. Os. 10d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


I.—Inports, 
Name of Conntry. | yonth, 
1889, | 1888. | 1889, | 1888, 
May - | Roubles 43,513,000 | 43,620,000 161,933,000 122,830,000 
Russia in Europe - 
June - - 37,785,000 | 30,730,000 199,718,000 152,960,000 
France - -| August | Frs. 315,163,000 | 346,585,000 || 2,765,661,000 | 2,727,608,000 
Portugal - - -j| June -| Milreis - 3,288,000 3,041,000 20,346,000 19,858,000 
Italy - - ~ | August | Lire - 116,448,000 | 83,397,000 866,437,000 780,809,000 
June - | Drchms. 9,581,000 7:715,000 54,888,000 49,377,000 
-| 9,587,000 | 8,674,000 || 64,475,000 | 58,087,000 
United States - -j| August | Dolrs. 65,052,000 | 58,895,000 528,175,000 490,395,000: 
British India* - July -| Rupees. 5,02,42,545 | 4,69,35,572 21,28,61,089 | 20,65,89,550 
II.—Exports. 
May «l Roubles 74,524,000 88,498,000 | 270,079,000 294,291,000 
Russia in Europe - f | 
June - ” 79,817,000 | 79,898,000 | 349,896,000 374,189,000 
France - | August | Frs, 292,522,000 | 239,844,000 || 2,267,197,000 | 2,086,874,000 
Portugal - -| June -| Milreis - 1,351,000 1,948,000 10,768,000 11,958,000 
Italy - : -| August | Lire + 65,020,000 | 67,708,000 592,742,000 581,007,000 
June - | Drehms. 5,541,000 3,439,000 43,156,000 30,964,000 
United States - - | August | Dolrs. 59,725,000 | 46,703,000 473,667,000 | 402,970,000 
British India* -! July - | Rupees. 7,45,21,917 | 6,77,26,255 33,24,08,574 | 30,74,92,730 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Notr.—The figures are those of the “special ” imports and ex 


ports, except in the case of 


the United States and British India, where the figures are “general.” “Special”? means, in 
the case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 


produce and manufacture on 
* The aggregate figures are 


ly. 
for the financial year commencing 1st April, 


| 
= 
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X.—ForeIGN TRADE or INDIA, 


Imports and Exports into and from BritisH INDIA. 


Imports from Foreign Exports to Foreign 
Countries. Countries.* 
_ Four Months ended Four Months ended 
3ist July 31st July 
1889, 1888, 1889, 1888. 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals—living 49,798 318,991 8,24,515 3,89,336 
II.—Articles of food and drink 2,34,99,637 2,24,05,166 8,36,58,887 8,85,92,360 
1JJ.—Metas and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and cutlery 
(including plated-ware) 36,51,659 37,96,830 34,565 28,914 
B.—Metals - |  1,63,83,136 118,382,063 1,82,221 1,834,004 
C.—Machinery and mill-work 87,00,020 78,18,148 132 1,787 
D.—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) - 46,80,829 93,45,418 
IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials 37,583,106 33,545,007 4,10,99,449 3,98,20,483 
V.—Oils - - - 79,381,579 63,34,106 20,31,268 18,557,293 
VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles - - | 1,43,84,298 1,39,64,246 | 14,44,78,772 | 17,25,97,100 
VII.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A.—Yarnsand textile fabrics | 10,91.81,995 | 70,56,33,238 3,46,16,367 3,29,69,429 
B.—Apparel - - 36,36,281 87,72,093 3,49,869 8,97,189 
C.—Other articles manu- 
factured - - 1,70,08,751 1,80,15,190 1,17,15,176 1,17,99,550 
TOTAL - | 21,28,61,089 20,65,89,550 31,84,91,221 28,85,82,025 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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New Series. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1889, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Kast Harding Street, Fleet Street, &c. 


No. Price.} No. [rice No. — Price. 
447 | St. Petersburg 2d.] 501 | Bordeaux - 2d. 4555 | San Francisco - | 23d. 
448 | Nice - | 1d. | 502 | Valparaiso - | 1d. 556 | Carthagena -| 4d. 
449 | Stettin - 2d. 503 | St. Petersburg -j| 1d.] 557 Syra- - -| 1d, 
450 | Fiume -| 1d.] 504 | Riode Janeiro - | 4d.]558 Varna and 
451 | Chinkiang - -| Brest - - Id. Bourgas- -| 1d. 
452 | The Hague - | 1d. 506 | Dunkirk - -| 1d.] 559 Thessaly 4d. 
453 | Malaga - 1d.]507| Genoa - 2d. 1560 | Yokohama -| 1d. 
454 | Taganrog - -| 1d.] 508 | Beyrout - -| 1d.] 561 | Nantes - -| 13d. 
455 | Mozambique - | 1d. 509 | Colonia - 1d. 562  Suakin - -| 4d. 
| Bogota - -| 2d. 510 | Marseilles -| 1d.] 563 | Algeria - 1d. 
457 | Patras - - 51l | Kinkiang - 1d. | 564 | St. Petersburg - | 23d. 
458 | Texas - -| 1d. | 512 | Buda Pesth - | 2d. | 565 | Séul - -| 1d. 
459 | Buda Pesth -| 1d.] 513) Wénchow - | 10d. 566 | Newchwany -| 1d. 
460 | Madeira - -| 1d. } 514 | Coquimbo - - | 1d. | 567 | Roustchouk and 
461 | Warsaw - «| 1d.]515 | Charleston - 1d. Philippopolis- | 1d. 
462 | Paris - -| 2d. ] 516 | Riga - -| 1d. | 568 Stockholm - | 14d. 
463 | Baltimore - 1d.]517 | Mollendo - 1d. {569 | Tonga - «| Id 
464 | Philadelphia -| 2d.) 518! Taiwan - 1d.]570| Chicago - -| 14d. 
465 | New Orleans Wuhu -  - 571) Adana - -| 4d. 
466 | New Orleans -| 2d.] 520 Corunna - - | 2d. 572 | Buenos Ayres -| 3d. 
467 | Cherbourg -| 1d. 521 | Noumea - 1d. 573 | Frankfort-  - | 14d. 
468 | Buenos Ayres -| 1d, | 522 | San José - -| 1d. | 574 | Canton - - | lid. 
469 | Algiers - - | 1d. 528 Ningpo - 1d.]575| Tamsui 53d. 
470 | Ichang - 1d. 524 | Gothenburg -| 2d.]576| Palermo 38d. 
471 -| | Hankow - -| 2d.]577| Amsterdam 1d. 
472 | Athens - -| 1d. 526 | Foochow - -| 1d.] 578 | Ajaccio - 4d. 
473 | Cherbourg - 1d.]627| Erzeroum - 2d. 579 Shanghai - | 
474 Pirzeus -| 1d. 528 | Cuidad Bolivar -| 1d.]580! Warsaw - -| 4d. 
475 | Galata - 1d.]529| Jaffa - - 1d.] 581! Teneriffe -| Id 
476 | Tripoli - -| 1d.] 530 | Ancona” - -| 1d.] 582) Tangier 2d. 
477 | Saigon - «| 531 | Savannah - -| 1d. 583 | Surinam -| 4d. 
478 | Serajevo - -| 1d. 532 | Batavia - -| 1d. 584 Loanda - -| 1d. 
479 | Brussels - 2d. | Adrianople 1d. 585 | Alexandria dd. 
480 | Keneazi - -| 1d. | 534) Nisch - - | 11d. | 586 | Cagliari - -| 1d. 
481 | Odessa - 1d. 535 | Vienna - 1d. 587 | Smyrna - -| 4d. 
482 | San Domingo -| 1d. 536 | Odessa - | 8d. 588 | Mannheim e| Id 
483 | Rome - | 1d. 537 | Constantinople - | 2d. 589 | Nagasaki- 1d. 
484 | Lisbon - 1d.] 538! Damascus - Id. 590 | Hakodate 1d. 
485 | Port Said - -| 2d. 4] 539 | Tientsin - -| 1d.]591 | Bushire - - d, 
486 | Havre - 8d. 7 540 | Amoy - 1d. 592 | Chinkiang -| 4d. 
487 | Boulogne - -| 1d. 541 | Mogador - -| 1d.]593 Pakhoi - d, 
488 | Callao -| 1d. | 542 | Vienna -| 1d. 594! Hiogo - - | 
489 | Barcelona - | 2d. 543 | Antwerp - 595 | Bangkok - 
490 | Boulogne - 2d. 544 | Lisbon - 2d. 596 | Serajevo -| Id. 
491 | Taganrog - - | 2d. | 545 | New York - - | 13d. | 597 | Copenhagen- - | 14d. 
492 | Kiungchow -| 546 San Francisco 1d.]598 | Cephalonia - 
498 | Sandakan - 1d. | 547 | Stettin - 14d.] 599 | Chefoo - - 
494 | Manila - -| 1d.] 548 | San Salvador 600 | Guatemala- - | lid. 
495 | Swatow - 1d.]549 | Trebizond - 601 | Tonga - - d, 
496 | Guayaquil -| 1d. | 550 | Nice - -| 1d. | 602 | Tahiti - d. 
497 | Rome - 551) Baghdad - 4d.] 603 | Stettin - -| 2d. 
498 | Santos) - -| 1d. 552) Fiume~ - - | 1d. 604 | Vera Cruz - | lid. 
499 | Boston - 1d.]553| Mogador - 605 | Christiania -| 4d, 
500 | Aleppo - -| 1d. | 554 | Buenos Ayres’ - | 13d. 
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The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


Price. 
. Austria-Hungary.—Report on the plum crop in Bosnia for 1887-88 - 
. Italy.—Report on the production of sulphur and other minerals in Sicily - 1d. 
. Russia.—Report on the grain trade in the ports of the Sea of Azov - ld 
. Persia.—Notes on the wool trade in Persia and 'Trans-Caucasia - - ld, 
. Spain.—Report on the tobacco industries at Cuba - - - ld 
. Mexico.—Report on the railways of Mexico - ld 


. Germany.—Notes on the decrease of mortality from typhus n Munich, 
1851-87 - - - - - - - 4d, 


. Portugal.—Notes on the proposed establishment of a monopoly wine 
company in the consular district of Oporto - - ~ - ld. 


. Persia.—Notes on British trade and foreign competition in North Persia - 


. Turkey.—Notes on the absence of direct steam communication between 
the ports of the Black Sea and those of Great Britain - . 


. Italy.—Report on the forests, &c., of the province of Belluno - 
. Chili.—Report on the nitrate industry of Chili 


. Argentine Republic. on emigration to the 


. Russia.—Further Notes on the absence of direct steam communication 
between the ports of the Black Sea and those of Great Britain - - 


. Italy.—Report on the fruit candying industry of Leghorn - - 


. Austria- Hungary.--Summary of inspection of 
factories in Hungary 


. Netherlands.-Report on the system of local workmen’s insurance 
established by the Amsterdam Branch of ad nagar Union of the 
Netherlands - - 


. Austria-Hungary.—Summary of the Report of ap Chief menor of 
Factories in Hungary - - ~ 


. Mexico.—Report on the importation of cotton cloth at Vera Cruz in 1888 
. Ltaly.—Report on the industries, &c. of the province of Treviso - - 
. France.—Report on the oyster production of Arcachon - - 


. Mexico.—Summary of the principal administrative measures enacted in 
Mexico under the presidency of General Diaz - - 


. Mexico.—Report on the climate and public health of Vera Cruz -~— - 
. Italy.—Report on the yield of cocoons in Italy in 1888 - - 
. Germany.—Report on the recent strike of Westphalian miners - 


. Mexico.—Report on recent “ at Santa Clara, Lower 
California - - - - 


137. Italy.—Report on the recent agrarian disturbances in the Upper Milanese 4d. 


138. Mezico.—Report on the cultivation and manufacture of tobacco in the 
State of Vera Cruz - - - - - as 


139. Brazil.—Report on the special Goteme —_ “ the Province of Rio 
Grande do - - - - 1d. 


140. Germany.—Report on the early training of German clerks - 4d. 
141, Ztaly.—Report on the industries of the Province of Florence - 23d. 
142. Chili.—Report on the nitrate industries of Chili - - - 4d. 


No, 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
120 
121 2d. 
123 
ld, 
ld. 
ld, 
127 
ld. 
129 3d. 
131 4d. 
ld. 
133 4d, 
135 lid. 


